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I,  The  Nature  Poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  Bryant  Contrasted 

and  Compared • 

A.  Brief  Summary  of  treatment  of  nature  in  English 
and  American  verse  "before  time  of  Wordsworth  and 
Bryant.  (Pages  1-4  ) 

Interest  in  nature  poetry,  "before  Wordsworth 
(Page  1 ) 

a.  Mystery  and  beauty  of  the  world  early  felt, 
by  poets.  (Page  l) 

b.  Love  of  nature  only  as  background  for  human 
life  appreciated  by:  (Page  2 ) 

(1)  Chaucer 

(2)  Shakespeare 

(3)  Spenser 

(4)  Milton 

c.  New  feeling  for  nature  has  initial  start  with 

Cray  and  other  Romanticists.  (Pages  2-4  ) 

(1)  Collins 

(2)  Gray 

(3)  Cowper 

(4)  Blake 

(5)  Burns 

d.  Both  friendly  and  sterner  moods  of  nature 
depicted  in  original  treatment  by  end  of 
eighteenth  century.  C^age  4 ) 


B.  The  Interest  in  nature  shown  in  American  poetry  before 

Bryant . ( Pages  5-8 ) 

1.  Poetry  in  America  before  Revolution  reflects 
English  Nature. 

2.  Early  attempts  written  about  much  adorned  nature 
of  pleasing  moods. 

3.  Majestic  moods  of  nature  hinted  at. 

4. G  Great  stride  forward  made  by  Philip  Freneau 

a.  Original  treatment  of  American  Nature. 

b.  Precursor  of  Bryant. 

5.  Love  of  wild  and  romantic  scenery  a result  of 
the  Romantic  movement.  (Page  8) 

C.  Influence  of  Early  Life  of  Wordsworth  and  Bryant  on 
their  poetry. 

1.  Discussion  of  V/ordsworth ' s early  life.  (PagesG-lB) 

a.  Environment  conducive  to  fostering  of  love 
of  nature . 

(1)  The  birth  moment  of  Wordsworth’s 
poetic  consciousness. 

(2)  Early  nature  and  meaning  for  him. 

b.  Influence  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 

c.  Temperament  was  suitable  for  that  of  an 
interpreter . 
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2.  Discussion  of  Bryant's  early  life.  (Pages  19-24) 

a.  Beautiful  environment  inspired  him. 

b.  Forced  to  seek  comfort  in  communion  with 
nature  because  of; 

(1)  Rigid  discipline  at  home. 

(2)  Monotony  of  school  life. 

(3)  His  own  meditative  temperament. 

D.  Poetry  of  each  a reflection  of  each  country’s  different 
aspects  of  nature.  (Pages  25-53) 

1.  Wordsworth  faithful  in  description  of  sights 
and  sounds  of  natural  objects  in  environment. 

a.  His  gratitude  for  the  beauty  of  his  country 
expressed. 

b.  Mountain  landscapes  fully  and  accurately 
done. 

2.  Bryant’s  eyes  riveted  on  charming  aspects  of 
New  England  scenery. 

a.  Native  flowers,  birds,  lakes,  trees,  and 
mountains  the  subjects  of  his  songs . 

(Pages  29-33) 

b.  Sincerity  of  Bryant  in  treatment  of  these. 

3.  Wordsworth’s  treatment  of  birds.  (Pages  33-39) 

a.  His  faithful  detailed  depiction  of  them. 

b.  The  cuckoo,  his  favorite  bird. 

c.  Their  songs  had  a fascination  for  him. 

d.  Attributes  of  man  given  to  birds. 
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Wordsworth  sensitive  to  sounds  around  him. 


e . 

4.  Bryants  treatment  of  birds.  (Pages  40-4  ) 

a.  He  stressed  the  universal  and  avoided  details 

b.  The  waterfowl  Impressed  him  deeply. 

c.  Music  of  birds  also  interested  him. 

d.  Sounds  of  birds,  water,  winds,  and  trees 
are  spoken  of. 

e.  Bryant  lacks  kinship  with  them  which 
Wordsworth  has . 

5.  Flowers  described  in  poems  of  each.  (Pages  43-45) 

6.  Trees  of  each  locality.  (Pages  45-51) 

a . Wordsworth  views  them  as  individuals . 

b.  Wordsworth  notes  details  concerning  them, 

c.  Bryant’s  knowledge  of  trees  is  extensive. 

d.  Bryant  sees  God’s  handiwork  especially  in 
trees  . 

Nature  to  both  a healer,  comforter,  Insplrer.  (Pages 

53-62) 

1.  Wordsworth’s  idea. 

a.  Wordsworth’s  mystical  interpre  ation. 

b.  Nature  to  Wordsworth  a moral  guide. 

2.  Bryant’s  treatment. 

a.  To  Bryant  Nature  reacts  sympathetically 
with  man ’ s moods . 

(1)  "Thanatopsis " (Lines  1-10) 

b.  Bryant  merely  suggests  moral  power  of  nature 
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Man  and  Nature.  (Pages  63-77) 

1 . Wordsworth 

a.  Wordsworth  acquired  deeper  love  for  man 
through  love  for  nature . 

(1)  Lyrical  Ballads  on  Nature  and  Man. 

2 . Bryant 

a.  Bryant  not  a misanthropist  yet  neglected, 
subject  of  man  for  nature 

(1)  Because  of  emphasis  on  man  in  journal- 
istic work. 

(2)  Because  his  sincerity  would  not  allow 
Insincere  expression. 

Spiritual  emphasis  in  nature  poems.  (Pages  76-79) 

1.  Wordsworth  saw  more  deeply  here  than  did  Bryant. 

a.  Wordsworth’s  spiritual  perceptions  of  nature 

b.  To  him  all  nature  possessed  a divine  spirit. 

2.  Bryant’s  attitude  a reflection  of 

a.  Settled  faith  in  the  God  of  his  Puritan 
ancestors . 

b.  Immortality  of  man  expressed. 

Emphasis  by  each  on  Death  (Pages  80-83) 

a.  Wordsworth's  attitude  characterized  by  genial 
spirit . 

b,  Bryant’s  is  one  of  almost  hopeless  gloom. 
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Individual  Characteristics,  (Pages  83-86) 

1.  Simplicity  of  style  in  each. 

a.  Wordsworth  at  times  a little  obscure. 

b.  Bryant  never  obscure, 

2.  Use  of  blank  verse  by  each, 

a.  Wordsworth  excels  in  long  passages. 

b.  Bryant’s  single  lines  are  beautiful. 
Evaluation  of  Individual  Likenesses  and  Differences, 
(Pages  90-97) 

STxnima];*y  (Pages  98-107) 
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THE  NATURE  POETRY  OP  WORDSWORTH  AND  BRYANT 
CONTRASTED  AND  COMPARED 


A — Brief  summary  of  treatment  of  nature  in  English  and 
American  verse  before  the  time  of  Wordsworth  and  Bryant. 
Interest  in  nature  shown  in  English  poetry 
before  Wordsworth. 

Men  of  observing  mind  and  poetic  imagination  have 
always  felt  the  mystery  of  the  world  as  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job  found  it  and  the  beauty  of  it  as  the  authors 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  of  the  Aeneid  felt  it; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  modern  men  to  establish  such  an 
intimacy  with  nature,  and  to  report  her  endowments  with 
such  freshness  and  charm  of  style,  as  to  create  a new 
type  of  writing. 

The  Latin  poet  Lucretius  felt  as  deeply  as  Emerson 
the  vibrating  life  in  nature,  but  his  great  poem  "De  Rerum 
Natura,"  does  not  come  so  near  the  mind  and  heart  of  man 
as  does  our  own  Emerson’s  "Nature.”  The  Greek  Theocritus 
still  holds  his  high  place  among  pastoral  poets,  but  he 
uses  nature  as  a background  rathe??  than  as  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  power  and  truth  in  man’s  life,  as  does 
Wordsworth;  or  as  a source  of  some  of  man’s  deepest 
pleasixres  and  most  intimate  relationships,  as  does  Bryant. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  love  of  nature  for 
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herself  through  modern  literature  and  especially  in  the 
poetry  of  our  own  language*  Chaucer  is  replete  with  happy 
glimpses  of  landscape  and  descriptive  phrases  which  show 
accurate  observation.  It  has  been  said  that  Chaucer  was 
the  first  to  make  the  love  of  Nature  a distinct  element 
in  our  poetry.  Shakespeare  abounds  in  Inimitable  passages 
concerning  nature.  Likewise,  there  are  choice  phrases  in 
Spenser,  in  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
and  in  that  of  the  years  that  followed.  But  all  of  these 
poets  think  of  nature  as  the  background  of  human  life,  and 
as  a storehouse  of  Illustration;  they  do  not  care  for  na- 
ture for  her  own  sake,  nor  do  they  appreciate  the  great 
place  she  holds  in  the  life  of  the  race,  her  deep  symbolism, 
her  immense  educational  influence.  She  is  not  to  them  as 
to  modern  poets,  a teacher,  guide,  companion,  and  refuge 
in  face  of  difficulties,  as  well  as  a reservoir  of  power, 

- a playground  of  the  spirit,  or  a symbol  infused  with  a 

sublime  element,  and  indicating  the  methods  and  uses  of  life. 

In  the  letters  of  Thomas  Gray  there  are  signs  of  a 

new  feeling  for  nature a new  sense  of  her  power,  sublimity, 

companionship,  shown  in  a new  sense  of  admiration  for  lofty 
and  lovely  hills,  for  solitary  valleys,  for  tumultous  rivers. 
This  sense  of  companionship  broadens  and  deepens  in  the 
work  of  Thomson,  Cowper,  Collins,  drabbe,  and  Burns,  until 
it  becomes  a passion,  a kind  of  religion  in  Wordsworth. 


In  these  poets  is  found  a sincere  love  of  nature even 

if  it  could  not  break  away  from  the  conventional  epithets 
of  classical  verse.  They  were  tired  of  viewing  life  in 
the  narrow  sphere  marked  out  by  artificial  society  and 
were  eager  to  displace  the  imitative  and  conventional 
descriptions  of  nature  with  something  that  resulted  from 
first-hand  observation.  They  saw  humanity  as  it  appeared 
in  the  country.  They  learned  to  look  toward  the  past  with 
reverence  and  with  a desire  to  know  it  more  thoroughly. 
Nature  was  seen  as  the  environment  of  humanity  and  was 
described  for  its  own  sake • This  new  attitude  toward  na- 
ture and  the  new  feeling  for  the  past  became  the  leading 
signs  of  the  Romantic  Movement.  Hence,  in  these  pioneers 
we  find  the  beginnings  which  were  to  culminate  in  the  far 
deeper  and  subtler  appreciation  of  nature  by  the  Roman- 
ticists: Thomson’s  view  of  English  landscape  now  panoramic 
and  now  detailed  with  a religious  mood  prophetic  of  Words- 
worth; the’ more  observant,  more  suggestive,  and  more  medi- 
tative qualities  of  Collins,  especially  in  his  ”Ode  to 

Evening;”  Gray's  personal  and  sensitive  approach  to  nature; 
/ 

Cowper’s  animated  and  realistic  landscapes 'of  the  rural 
world  about  him;  the  sincerity  of  Crabbe  and  the  hostile 
sea;  the  simplicity,  magic,  and  mysticism  of  Blake;  the 
wonderful  completeness  of  Burns'  portrayal  of  rural  Scot- 
land, illuminated  by  a humorous  and  tender  presenta,tion 
of  his  peasant  world. 


1* 


Tlie  Romanticists  went  to  nature  because  they  felt  that 
she  was  in  sympathy  with  them.  They  visited  her  for  purposes 
of  soliloquy  to  find  in  her  solitude  echoes  of  their  ovm 
passions  or  to  enjoy  her  soothing  and  elevating  Influences. 

Also  a developing  mystical  feeling  on  the  part  of  man  toward 
Nature  came  at  this  time-»-a  feeling  of  a deeper  connection 
between  him  and  it.  Previously  the  poets  felt  that  they  should 
say  only  what  could  be  actually  expressed.  The  Romanticists 
felt  that  a poet  should  suggest  ideas  too  subtle  for  verbal 
expression. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  closed,  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  returned  to  favor  as  did  the  personal  feelings 
of  the  writer.  Both  the  friendly  and  sterner  moods  of  na- 
ture were  depicted.  Poets  did  not  hesitate  to  sing  of  storms^ 
of  inaccessible  mountain  heights,  of  the  loneliness,  gloom, 
and  utter  darkness  of  virgin  forests;  in  fact,  they  showed 
a preference  for  the  wilder,  freer  forms  of  nature ’s Ilf e . 

By  the  end  of  the  century  this  decidedly  new  attitude  in 
nature  hac[  found  abundant,  varied,  and  original  statement. 
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2,  Interest  In  Nature  shown  In  American  poetry 

A 

before  Bryant ♦ 

There  was  no  lack  of  what  was  called  poetry  in  our 
country  before  the  Revolution,  but  it  reveals  little  love 
of  romantic  scenery.  There  is,  however,  in  the  works  of 
Mrs,  Anne  Bradstreet,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  win  the 
title  of  "Tenth  Muse,”  a slight  but  genuine  love  of  nature 
expressed.  Her  early  poetry  seems  to  deal  with  English 
nature  rather  than  with  that  of  America,  This  fault  was 
typical  of  all  of  our  early  writers . Her  later  poetry  has 
a suggestion  of  American  background,  e.g.  "Contemplations.” 

''Then  on  a stately  Oak  I cast  my  Eye, 

Whose  ruffling  top  the  Clouds  seem’d  to  aspire; 

How  long  since  thou  wast  in  thine  infancy? 

Thy  strength,  and  stature,  more  thy  years  admire. 

Or  thousand  since  thou  brake st  thy  shell  of  horn? 

If  so,  all  these  as  nought  Eternity  doth  scorn." 

Before  the  Revolution  the  few  poems  in  praise  of  nature 
dealt  with  a much- adorned  and  cultivated  nature  in  the  form 
of  "groves  and  fertile  lawns,"  of  "purling  rills,"  and  ” 
"prattling  streams . " It  is  distinctly  the  pleasing  land- 
scape that  is  spoken  of.  Nevertheless,  before  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  the  new  feeling  for  nature  in  her  more  ma- 
jestic moods  began  to  find  poetical  expression  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  a poem  read  at  the  Yale  Commencement  in  1781: 
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"What  various  grandeur  strikes  the 
gladdening  eyes; 

Bays  stretch  their  arms  and  mountains 
lift  the  skies, 

Amd  all  the  majesty  of  nature  smiles." 

) 

In  the  years  from  the  close  of  the  vVar  of  1812  to  the 
Civil  War,  American  literature  developed  a distinctly  Amer- 
ican character  in  its  verse.  Joel  Barlow,  one  of  the  "Hart- 
ford Wits,"  shows  a still  more  marked  love  of  romantic  scen- 
ery in  his  "Vision  of  Columbus"  (1787).  He  sings  of  the 
"majesty  of  nature,"  of  her  "noble  prospects,"  and ‘'sub  lime  st 
scenes,”  of  the  hills  "that  look  sublime  o'er  Hudson's  wind- 
ing bedV  The  author  of  the  "Poetical  Wanderer"  which  ap- 
peared in  ,1796,  wrote:  "Everyone  is  sensible  of  the  impression 

made  by  viewing  the  sublime  objects  of  nature the 

blazing  sun, the  spacious  firmament,  the  spangled  heavens, 
the  towering  mountains,  variegated  landscapes,  the  expanded 
ocean,  are  all  grand  and  beautiful,  and  we  contemplate  them 
with  delight."  This  quotation  from  a contemporary  writer 
shows  that  the  love  of  nature  for  her  own  sake  was  no  longer 
an  undeveloped  element  of  American  character. 

Our  greatest  single  stride  in  the  development  of  nature 
poetry  before  that  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  was  taken  by 
Philip  Freneau.  He  treats  nature  with  delicacy  and  sympathy. 
Somei  of  the  poems,  such  as "The  Dying  Elm," 


and  "On  the  Sleep 
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of  Plants,”  ascribe  to  natural  objects  a personality,  a sort 
of  kinship  with  man,  which  was  an  entirely  different  viewpoint 
in  American  poetry.  Freneau’s  ”The  Indian  Burying  Ground” 
and  ”The  Indian  Student”  are  preliminary  attempts  to  cover 
the  same  subject  so  admirably  done  later  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  ”The  Wild  Honeysuckle”  is  a wholesome  little  vi- 
gnette with  its  Wordsworthian  appreciation  of  flowers  and 
common  things; 

”Pair  flower,  that  dost  so  comely  grow. 

Hid  in  this  silent,  dull  retreat. 

Untouched  thy  honied  blossoms  blow, 

Unseen  thy  little  branches  greet; 

No  roving  foot  shall  crush  thee  here. 

No  busy  hand  provoke  a tear. 

Prom  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 
At  first  thy  little  being  came; 

If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose. 

For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same . 

The  space  between  is  but  an  hour. 

The  frail  duration  of  a flower.” 

Poems  of  his  on  Insects  and  animals,  such  as”To  a 
Katy-did,”  ”To  a Dog,”  On  a Honey  Bee  Drinking  from  a Glass 
of  Wine  and  Drowned  Therein, ” show  him  to  be  a keen  and 
accurate  observer  of  American  nature.  One  of  his  more  im- 
aginative poems,  the  ’’House  of  Night,”  has  as  its  theme  the 
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death  of  Death.  This  emphasis  oh  death  is  reminiscent  of 
"the  Graveyard  poets."  It  also  prepares  us  for  the  later 
.Impressioms  of  Bryant  in  "Thanatopsis"  and  "Hymn  to  Death." 
Freneau  deserves  the  merit  which  he  has  received,  for  he 
has  hewn  his  own  path  in  producing  a body  of  poems  that  is 
distinctly  American. 

The  change  of  mind  toward  nature  poetry  came  about 
within  a definitely  limited  time  both  in  England  and  America. 
This  shifting  of  emphasis  seemed  to  come  spontaneously  in 
America,  rather  than  by  imitation.  That  passionate  love  of 
wild  and  romantic  scenery  which  sharply  differentiates  the 
modern  feeling  for  nature  from  that  of  earlier  times  arose 
not  by  the  influence  of  Rousseau  or  any  other  individual, 
but  was  one  phase  of  the  Romantic  movement.  Thus  the  old 
era  passed  away  both  In  England  and  America.  As  our  national 
life  has  deepened,  as  it  has  grown  away  from  the  various 
restraints  of  foreign  domination,  more  OAtiy  more  the  noble 
yearnings  of  man's  spirit  have  asserted  themselves.  All 
that  was  genuine  in  our  early  nature  poetry,  however  humble 
and  imperfect,  has  had  a share  in  the  Influences  which  made 
possible  the  greatest  poet  of  nature  in  America,  William 
Cullen  Bryant. 

Let  us  examine  the  early  life  of  both  Wordsworth  and 
Bryant  to  see  the  formative  Influences  which  helped  to  turn 
their  young  minds  to  the  contemplation  and  love  of  nature. 
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The  scenery  of  the  Lake  District  was  exactly  fitted  to 
inspire  serene  but  lofty  thought,  for  it  was  austere  but 
not  rugged;  its  mountains  were  lofty  enough  to  be  solemn 
but  not  awful,  its  dales  and  valleys  were  secluded  and 
peaceful  but  not  lonely.  Nearly  all  of  Wordsworth’s  life 
was  passed  there, and,  in  the  few  years  of  his  absence^ these 
were  the  scenes  that  filled  his  memory  and  inspired  his  best 
verse.  Green  valley,  quiet  lake,  lonely,  wind-swept  fell, 
solemn  mlst-v/reathed  mountains — -these  were  the  young  William 
Wordsworth’s  best  teachers  in  the  charming  village  of  Hawks- 
head.  Wordsworth  often  told  in  his  later  verse  of  the  ten- 
der memories  and  pleasant  influences  which  his  successive 

i 

homes,  where  he  and  his  sister  Dorothy  spent  their  childhood, 

j recalled  to  him.  He  recalls  the  finding  of  the  sparrow’s  nest 

I 

' in  the  hedge  of  privet  and  roses;  on  the  terrace-wall;  the 

‘ distant  heights  of  Skiddaw  from  the  same  view-point;  the 

r 

far-off  hill-road  that  appealed  to  his  imagination  of  lands 

1 fl  ' 

! beyond.  The  Derwent  is  not  only  to  him  always  the  Fairest  , 

I 

j of  all  rivers,”  the  glory  of  the  vale,”  but  it  is  also  ”a 

temptimg  playmate  whom  we  dearly  loved,”  a 'Voice  that  flowed' 
along  my  dreams . ” . 

j 

I He  received  his  real  education  when  he  rose  early  to 

walk  five  miles  round  the  Lake  of  Esthwalte  before  anyone 
else  was  astir,  and  ”sat  among  the  woods,” 

^ Alone  upon  some  jutting  eminence, 

i 

< { 

J At  the  first  gleam  of  dawn- light  when  the  vale, 
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Yet  slumbering  lay  in  utter  solitude. 


Oft  in  these  moments  such  a holy  calm 

Would  overspread  my  soul,  that  bodily  eyes 

Were  utterly  forgotten,  and  what  I saw 

Appeared  like  something  in  myself,  a dream, 

(1) 

A prospect  in  the  mind.” 

or  when  in  search  of  woodcocks,  he  was  tempted  to  take  the 
bird  caught  in  another’s  trap  and  he 
--"heard  among  the  solitary  hills 

Low  breathings  coming  after  me,  and  sounds 

% 

Of  undistingulshable  motion,  steps 
Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod." 

That  he  was  even  at  the  age  of  ten  years  a boy  of  no 
common  mould,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  a fine 
skater  and  delighted  in  boyish  pranks,  is  shown  by  what  he 
told  years  after, — that  he  sometimes  used  to  have  to  stop 
and  grasp  a tree  or  a wall  to  assure  himself  of  the  reality 
of  the  visible  things,  so  keenly  sensitive  was  he  to  the 
unseen  presences  and  imaginative  influences  of  nature. 

To  his  yoimg  mind  strange  moments  of  vision  sent  to  his 
receptive  heart  thrills  of  awe  and  wonder  that  became  part 
of  the  spiritual  forces  of  his  life.  Some  of  Wordsworth’s 
best  nature  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  those  passages  of  "The 
Prelude"  that  record  these  moments.  They  usually  came  to  him 
when  he  was  alone,  rowing  on  the  lake,  or  running  along  the 


( 1 ) "Morning  Walks " 

(2)  Prelude,  I,  Lines322 — 325 
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fe.lls 

moonllght^to  set  his  snares;  or  when  he  intruded  into  the 
silent  peaceful  forest  and  felt  guilty  for  having  disturbed 
its  quietude;  or  when  he  stealthily  borrowed  the  boat  for 
a ride  on  the  lake  and  seemed  to  hear  mountadn  echoes  re- 
buking him. 

" lustily. 

I dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake. 

And,  as  I rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 
V/ent  heaving  through  the  water  like  a swan; 

When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till  then 
The  horizon's  bound,  a huge  peak,  black  and  huge. 

Ad  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct 
, Upreared  its  head,  I struck  and  struck  again. 

And  growing  still  in  stature  the  grim  shape 
Towered  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  and  still. 

For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own 
And  measured  motion  like  a living  thing. 

Strode  after  me.” 

While  still  in  his  early  teens  this  boy  had  begun  to 
feel  in  the  presence  of  the  familiar  forms  of  hill  and  val- 
ley, lake,  and  sky,  moments  of  emotion  so  vivid  and  so 
strange  as  to  survive  in  his  recollection  when  almost  all 
the  other  Incidents  of  those  years  had  been  forgotten. 

This  rather  primitive  and  unreasoning  rapture  was  changed 
in  later  years  to  a more  profound  and  conscious  love. 


(1)  Prelude  I,  Lines  371-583 
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In  speaking  of  this  change  of  attitude  toward  nature 
he  says  that  in  his  youth, 

"The  sounding  cataract 

Haunted  me  like  a passion;  the  tall  rock. 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 

Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite;  a feeling  and  a love. 

That  had  no  need  of  a remoter  charm. 

By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye." 

I 

But  this  time  passes,  and  in  later  years  the  Impetuous 
passion  is  changed  into  a love  which  understands • Then 
he  says, 

"I  have  learned 

To  look  on  nature  not  as  in  the  hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  oftentimes 

(2  ) 

The  still,  sad  music  of  hTimanity."  ' ^ ' 
Wordsworth  tells  us  of  a birth  moment  of  his  poetic 
consciousness.  It  occurred  one  evening  when  he  was  scarce- 
ly fourteen  years  old,  while  he  was  walking  between  Hawks- 
head  and  Ambleside.  The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  familiar 
hills;  the  multitude  of  changing  shadows,  the  forests  out- 
lined in  strong  relief  upon  the  background  of  brilliant 
sky,  filled  him  with  a new  and  surprising  pleasure.  He 

( 1 ) Tlntern  Abbey,  Lines  76-83 
( 2)  Tintern  Abbey,  Lines  88-91 
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questiqned  himself  as  to  whether  or  not  any  poet  had  ever 
recorded  the  infinite  varieties  and  impressions  of  Nature 
in  her  common  aspects.  Of  this  experience  he  says,  ”The 
moment  was  important  in  my  poetical  history;  for  I date 
from  it  my  consciousness  of  the  infinite  variety  of  natural 
experiences  which  had  been  unnoticed  by  the  poets  of  any 
age  or  country  and  I made  a resolution  to  supply  in  some 
degree  the  deficiency.”  (1) 

Although  Dorothy  Wordsworth  may  be  said  to  have  had  a 

-71/ 

greater  ifluence  over  her  brother  directly  after  the  French 
Revolution,  we  must  agree  tliat  she  influenced  him  not  a 
little  in  his  early  life.  She  was  ever  a devoted  companion 
to  him  and  often  they  strode  for  hours  along  craggy  paths 
which  skirted  the  3\irro\mding  lakes.  To  her,  a kindred 
spirit,  he  could  say; 

”My  sister!  ( ’tls  a wish  of  mine) 

Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done, 

Make  haste,  your  morning  task  resign; 

Come  forth  and  feel  the  sun. 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
Than  years  of  tolling  reason; 

Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season.” 


(1)  In  his  note  to”an  Evening  Walk”  in  "Wordsworth,”  edited 
by  Andrew  George,  P.3,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1904" 

(2)  ”To  My  Sister.” 
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Wordsworth  makes  reference  to  this  influence  of  Dorothy 
in  two  poems:  "The  Sparrow’s  Nest,"  and  "To  a Butterfly.". 
He  substitutes  the  name  "Emmeline"  for  "Dorothy."  In  their 
first  poem  he  speaks  of  their  visit  to  the  SparrowS  dwelling 
"She  looked  at  it  and  seemed  to  fear  it, 

Dreading,  tho ’ wishing  to  be  near  it. 

Such  heart  was  in  her,  being  then 
A little  Prattler  among  men. 

The  Blessing  of  my  later  years 
Was  with  me  when  a boy; 

She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears; 

And  humble  cares,  and  delicate  fears; 

A heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears. 

And  love  and  thought  and  Joy." 

In  "To  a Butterfly"  he  says: 

"Ohi  pleasant,  pleasant  were  the  days. 

The  time,  when,  in  our  childish  plays. 

My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  chased  the  butterfly!" 

He  also  pays  a very  high  tribute  to  her  in  "Tintern 
Abbey. Xines  110-159, 

In  a letter  to  his  sister  (2)  he  says,  "I  have 
thought  of  you  perpetually;  and  never  have  my  eyes  burst 
upon  a scene  of  particular  loveliness  but  I have  almost 


(2)  Dated  Sept.  6,  1790  Keswill.  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth 
family  1787-1855  (ed.  Knight)  Boston  &London,  1907. 
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Instantly  wished  that  you  could  for  a moment  be  transported 
to  the  place  where  I stood  to  enjoy  It " Dorothy 

\ 

Wordsworth  had  a buoyant  life  and  an  impassioned  sympathy" 

f 

that  were  an  admirable  complement  tp  the  grave  and  rather 
slow-moving  temperament  of  her  brother.  She  was  as  ardent 
a lover  of  all  the  outdoor  world  as  her  brother,  and  her 
observaition  was  even  more  sensitive  and  delicate.  The  germs 
of  many  of  his  poems  may  be  found  in  some  simple  incident 
or  wayside  object  noticed  in  her  Journal* 

Wordsworth  felt  early  in  his  youth,  though  vaguely, 
something  of  the  spiritual  power  and  mystery  of  the  world, 
’’Ye  Presences  of  Nature  in  the  sky 

And  on  the  earthl  Ye  Visions  of  the  hills  I 
And  Souls  of  lonely  places  I can  I think 

A vulgar  hope  was  yours  when  ye  employed 
Such  ministry,  when  ye  through  many  a year 
Haunting  me  thus  among  my  boyish  sports. 

On  caves  and  trees,  upon  the  woods  and  hills. 
Impressed  upon  all  the  forms  the  characters 
0 danger  or  desire;  and  thus  did  make 
The  surface  of  the  universal  earth 
With  triumph  and  delight,  with  hope  and  fear 
Work  like  a sea?" 

Again  in  the  Prelude  (2)  he  makes  reference  to  the 


(1)  Prelude  I, Lines  464-475 

(2)  Prelude,  Lines  552-358 
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feeling  of  spiritual  love  ^ich  accrued  to  him  by  contem- 
plation and  communion  with,  nature's  forms: 

"'Twere  long  to  tell 

’tiVhat  spring  and  autumn,  what  the  winter  snows 

And  what  the  summer  shade,  what  day 
and  night 

Evening  and  morning,  sleep  and  waking, 
thought 

To  feed  the  spirit  of  religious  love 

In  which  I walked  with  Nature."  - 
In  "Nutting"  when  the  boy  Wordsworth  had. . .dragged 
to  earth  both  branch  and  bough  and  thus  "deformed  and  muti- 
lated" the  woods,  he  "felt  a sense  of  pain"  on  beholding 
the  "silent  trees"  and  "the  intruding  sky."  Then  it  was 
that  he  exhorted  Dorothy 

."with  gentle  hand 

Touch--for  there  is  a spirit  in  the  woods." 

In  his  youth,  then,  Wordsworth  possessed  spiritual 
feelings  concerning  all  aspects  of  nature — everywhere  there 
was  spirit  waiting  for  recognition- -gracious  meanings  exqui- 
sitely involved  in  the  meshes  of  beautiful  colors  and  sounds, 
in  the  flight  of  the  lark,  in  the  dancing  of  the  daffodils, 
in  the  trumpets  of  the  cataracts.  This  fine  spiritual  ir- 
ritability, the  tendency  to  which  was  shown  in  his  youth, 
was  a permanent  gift  of  his  to  the  English  temperament. 
Excellent  manifestations  of  this  sensibility  are  shown  in 
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i 

later  poems  such  as 

”lt  is  a Beauteous  Evening  Calm  and  Free" 

r 

"Tintern  Abbey’’ 

’’The  Prelude”  (Book  I) 

Wordsworth  was  by  his  calm,  meditative  temperafnent 
fitted  out  to  be  nature *s  great  interpreter.  As  a child 
he  regarded  natural  objects  as  his  companions.  He  loved 
to  be  alone  and  was  never  lonely  even  in  forest  depths  for 
his  arch- companion  and  guide,  nature,  was  with  him.  Like 
every  other  child  who  has  spent  much  time  alone  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  he  felt  the  presence  of  some  living  spirit,  real 
though  unseen  and  companionable -though 'silent.  He  was  sen- 
sitive as  a barometer  to  every  subtle  change  in  the  world 

4 

about  him.  In  ”The  Prelude ”he  compared  himself  to  an  aeo- 
lian  harp,  which  answered  with  harmony  to  every  touch  of  the 
wind;  and  the  figure  is  accurate  and  Interesting  for  since 
early  childhood,  his  ears  were  attuned  to  catch  the  slight- 
est raurmurings . These  delightful  sounds  which  he  reflects 
in  his  poetry  I shall  discuss  later  on. 
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The  Jl^nf luence  of  the  .earl;^  life  of  Bryant  on  his  poetry; 

The  scenes  amid  which  the  poetic  genius  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant  was  born  and  which  Inspired  his  early  poetic ' . 
attempts  were  picturesque  and  varied.  It  was  through  his 
familiarity  with  these  scenes  froiji  childhood  that  he  acquired 
the  minute  knowledge  of  nature  and  sympathy  with  all  her 
moods  for  which  he  has  become  so  distinguished.  In  a se- 
cluded nook  of  that  rugged  upland  region  of  Massachusetts 
which  rises  between  the  Connecticut  and  the  Housatonic, 
undisturbed  by  the  tumult  and  turbulence  of  the  world,  we 
find  the  birthplace  and  ancestral  home  of  our  first  great" 
poet  of  nature . 

The  steep  slopes  about  Bryant’s  birthplace  command  a 
view  worthy  of  a poet’s  vision;  in  front  lies  the  narrow 
valley  in  which  the  river  worries  along  Its  stony  bed; 
beyond  rise  the  rock-ribbed  hills  and  away  to'  the  eastward 
are  great  billows  of  circling  uplands  crowned  with  dark 
woods  and  diversified  with  orchards  and  fields.  The  land- 
scape is  replete  with  the  beauties  that  gained  and  held  the 
seer’s  heart.  Here  he  grew  to  loving  Intimacy  with  nature 
which  enabled  him  to  picture  her  with  exquisite  fidelity 
and  accuracy. 

The  Homestead  in  which  most  of  his  youth  was  spent  lies 
about  a mile  westward  from  the  birthplace.  Its  situation, 
too,  is  imposing  and  beautiful.  On  every  side  lie  the  scenes 
of  his  early  life  which  animated  his  poetic  imagination. 
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many  of  which  his  verses  have  made  familiar  to  us.  Close 
by  runs  ’’The  Rivulet, ’’-the  dancing  waters  of  which  drew  his 
’’little  feet  when  life  was  nev;.”.  The  .fohest  of  tall  trees, 
which  is  at  hand,  suggested  to  him  his  noble  ’’Inscription 
for  an  Entrance  to  a Wood.”  Here  ’’The  Yellow  Violet”  of 
his  verse  blooms  early.  Likewise  the  maples  of  the  hill 
near  the  scene  of  the  sugar-making  of  his  ’’Winter  Piece” 
are  here  as  are  his  ’’Fringed  Gentians.” 

As  was  true  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  so  with  Bryant- - 
his  lonely,  meditative  walks  brought  forth  in  him  the  poetic 
vision  and  brought  him  closer  to  the  great  spirit  of  the 
universe,  through  the  interpretation  of  which  the  whole 
country-side  has  been  invested  with  the  spell  of  poetical 
association.  One  of  these  walks  ended  in  the  heart  of  for- 
est shades  where  he  pondered  his  ’’Thanatopsls . ” The  hilly 
road  which  leads  northward  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Homestead  is  the  way  along  which  Bryant  was  walking  on  the 
winter  evening  when  he  saw,  winging  its  tireless  flight 
along  the  roseate  horizon,  the  solitary  ”Water-Fowl”  to 
which  he  addressed  the  lovely  lines  the  composition  of 
which  Hartley  Coleridge  considered  the  best  short  poem  in 
the  language . 

Bryant’s  attachment  to  nature  was  especially  the  result 
of  his  boyhood  environment.  He  wrote  in  his  autobiography: 
”l  was  always  from  my  earliest  years  a delighted  observer 
of  external  nature, — the  splendors  of  a winter  daybreak  over 
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the  wide  wastes  of  snow  seen  from  our  windows,  the  glories 

i 

of  the  autumn  woods,  the  gloomy  approached  of  the  thunder- 
storm and  its  departure  amid  sunshine  and  rainbows,  the  re- 
turn of  spring  with  its  flowers  and  the  first  snowfall  of 
winter."  In  this  remote  Berkshire  home,  where  something 

* 

in  him  responded  eagerly  to  the  charm  and  serenity  of  the 
neighboring  forests,  the  desire  to  express  adequately  his 
delight  in  words  visited  him  early.  This  urge  could  not  be 
denied  for  coupled  with  the  beauty  of  nature  were  visions 
"of  verse  and  fame . " • 

Like  Wordsworth,  he  enjoyed  the  charms  of  nature 
thoughtlessly  in  his  early  years,  and,  for  that  reason,  all 
the  more  intensely;  and  although  his  enjoyment  deepened 
as  time  went  on,  he  always  retained  a wistful  recollection 
of  the  days  when  spontaneity  was  unmixed  with  introspection; 
for  it  was  then  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  nature ^s  cham- 
ber of  harmonies. 

It  was  Bryant ' s father  who  helped  to  guide  him  along 
the  paths  of  nature.  Dr.  Bryant ^s  influence  and  encourage- 
ment along  poetical  lines  is  verified  in  these  lines  of  the 
Impressive  "Hymn  to  Death"; 

"For  he  is  in  his  grave  who  taught  my  youth 
The  art  of  verse,  and  in  the  bud  of  life 
Offered  me  to  the  Muses." 


( 1 ) Parke  Godwin,  Life  of  Bryant . 
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The  educational  advantages  of  a New  England  country 
school  of  that  day  were  not  extraordinary,  for  included  in 
the  curriculum  were  3JLttle  more  than  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  with  an  occasional  bit  of  spelling  and  grammar. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  discipline  at  home  was(of 
the  most  rigid  sort,  helped  to  turn  the  young  Bryant  to  the 
more  charming  aspects  of  life,  the  green  fields,  the  bick- 
ering streams,  and  the  solemn  woods.  The  most  delightful 
hours  of  his  childhood  were,  therefore,  spent  in  rc^blings 
and  rausings  under  the  open  sky,  listening  to  the  teachings 
of  nature,  holding  "communion  with  her  visible  forms,"  and 
interpreting  her  "various  language"  in  a series  of  original 
impressions  which  he  has  trustingly  recorded  for  us . 

Mr.  John  H.  Bryant,  who  participated  in  the  Bryant  Cel- 
ebration in  1874  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Literary 
Club,  told  an  Incident  concerning  his  brother.  He  said  that 
at  seventy-six  years  of  age,  William  went  hack  to  his  old 
home  in  search  of  a waterfowl  whose  beauty  had  attracted  him 
seventy  years  before  when  he  was  six  years  old.  Even  so 
young  he  could  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  was 
possessed  of  a passion  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  unfre- 
quented streams  and  forests  of  his  native  hills.  Mr.  Bryant 
said  also:  "This  love  of  nature  that  led  him  in  childhood  to 

seek  for  her  hidden  beauties  by  the  wild  streams  and  amid  the 
old  forests  around  his  home,  still  lives,  and  stirs  his  heart 
in  old  age;  and  there  is  not  a stream  or  forest,  mountain 
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gorge  or  hi 11- top,  for  miles  around  the  old  home  In  Cum- 

mington  that  has  not  felt  the  pressure  of  his  footstep 

(1) 

sometime  during  the  last  seven  years . 

Bryant's  spiritual  tendencies  were,  like  his  attach- 
ment to  nature,  a reflection  of  his  environment.  In  the 
almost  Isolated  village  of  his  birth,  religion  was  a most 
substantial  factor  in  life.  The  rigors  of  Puritanism  had 
just  begim  to  subside.  Dr.  Bryant,  the  poet's  father, had 
accepted  the  freer  tenets  of  Unitarianism  as  had  Bryant  in 
his  early  life.  Yet  when  a child,  Bryant  had  received  the 
imprint  of  Calvinistic  influence  under  the  rigid  discipline 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Ebenezer  Snell;  so  that  uncon- 
sciously he  was  always  under  its  sway.  For  the  spiritual 
aspiration  of  the  Puritan  divines  Bryant  substituted  an  awed 
regard  for  nature;  for  their  insistent  emphasis  on  the  ter- 
rors of  Hell  he  substituted  the  sombre  certainty  of  the 
grave.  The  temper,  then,  was  not  shifted  a great  deal.  The 
impressions  gained  in  youth  still  stuck  fast  and  Bryant 
brought  into  our  literature  the  essential  Puritan  spirit. 

Bryant  was  endowed  with  a tender  and  receptive  nature 
and  with  an  intellect  clear  and  keen  in  its  perceptions. 

The  delights  of  nature  and  meditations  upon  the  universality 
of  life  and  death  withdrew  him  from  the  study  of  the  indiv- 
idual world.  He,  too,  like  Wordsworth,  was  fond  of  being 
alone  with  nature  so  that  he  could  commune  with  her. 


(1)  Address  delivered  before  The  Chicago  Literary  Club,  1874. 

(2)  Peers ter.  Nature  in  American  Literature,  Page  19. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  a "dedicated  spirit, " for  he  tried  to 
practice  law  but  in  vain  for, 

"And  whereso’er  he  looked  the  while 
Was  Nature’s  everlasting  smile." 

The  very  last  lines  of  "Thanatopsis"  disclose  that  exquisite 
accord  with  nature  and  power  to  interpret  her  many  voices 
which  was  an  early  characteristic  of  his  and  v/hich  has  so 
eminently  distinguished  all  his  subsequent  productions: 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature 
holds 

Coraraunion  with  her  visible  forms,  she 
speaks 

A various  language;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a voice  of  gladness,  and  a smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals 
away 


(1) 

Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware." 

The  poetry  of  both  WordsY/orth  and  Bryant  was  a 
reflection  of  each  country’s  different  aspects  of  nature 
in  more  definitely  localized  settings. 

Wordsworth  celebrated  the  lovely  lake  district  of 
Northwestern  England  especially  Grasmere,  Coniston,  and 
V/indemere.  He  aptly  Illustrated  the  peculiar  elements 


(1)  "Thanatopsis, 
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of  this  region  of  abrupt  and  broken  mountains,  abounding 
in  narrow  valleys  of  wonderful  beauty,  each  with  its  lake 
or  stream.  He  sounded  loudly  the  praises  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, not  because  it  was  the  only  one  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  but  because  he  felt  that  the  heart  of  man  re- 
quired no  better  when  natural  scenes  and  objects  of  beau- 
ty are  regarded  as  helps  to  the  growth  of  the  soul  and  the 
livings  of  a life,  full,  indeed,  but  void  of  undue  excite- 
ment or  of  sensationalism.  Every  natural  object  around 
him,  the  mountains,  the  clouds,  the  water  falling  in  the 
noisy  cataract  or  at  rest  in  the  calm  lake,  the  little 
birds,  the  humblest  flowers,  daisy,  celandine,  and  daffo- 
dil— each  had  power  to  stir  up  his  poetic  chords  in  order 
to  fashion  a song.  We  know  from  ”The  Prelude”  and  others 
of  his  later  poems  how  keen  were  the  impressions  made  on 
his  boyish  mind  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  hills, 
lakes  and  valleys  of  the  beautiful  English  Lake  District, 
by  "Nature,  his  life-long  mistress,  loved  with  the  first 
heats  of  youth,"  and  we  notice  that  the  same  impressions 
have  served  as  bases  for  his  later  poems  written  in  re- 
flection. He  often  refers  directly  to  the  natural  objects 
about  him  which  were  fonts  of  inspiration,  e.  g. 

"Bright  was  the  summer’s  moon  when  quickening  steps 
Followed  each  other  till  a dreary  moor 
Was  crossed,  a bare  ridge  clomb,  upon  whose  top 
Standing  alone,  as  from  a rampart's  edge,  _ 
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ijoverlooked  the  bed  of  Wlndemere, 

Like  a vast  river,  stretching  in  the  sun. 

With  exultation  at  my  feet  I saw 

Lake,  islands,  promontories,  gleaming  bays, 

A universe  of  Nature’s  fairest  forms 

Proudly  revealed  with  Instantaneous  burst, 

Magnificent  and  beautiful  and  gay." 

V/ordsworth  is  filled  with  gratitude  and  appreciation  as  he 

reflects  on  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  his  environment  at 

Grasmere.  Its  beauty  calls  forth  such  expressions  as: 

"Nowhere  (or  is  it  fancy?)  can  be  found 

The  one  sensation  that  is  here;  ’tis  here. 

Here  as  it  found  its  way  into  my  heart 

In  childhood,  here  as  it  abides  by  day. 

By  night,  here  only;  or  in  chosen  minds 

That  take  it  with  them  hence,  where’er  they  go. 

-'Tis,  but  I cannot  name  it,  ’tis  the  sense 

Of  majesty,  and  beauty,  and  repose, 

A blended  holiness  of  earth  and  sky 

Something  that  makes  this  Individual  spot. 

This  small  abiding-place  of  many  men, 

A termination,  and  a last  retreat, 

A centre,  come  from  whereso'er  you  will, 

A whole  without  dependence  or  defect. 

Made  for  Itself,  and  happy  in  itself, 

( 2 ) 

Perfect  contentment.  Unity  entire." 


(1)  "The  Prelude,"  Book  4 Lines  1-11 
(2  ) "The  Recluse,"  Lines  136-151 
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No  moiintain  landscapes  had  ever  before  been  drawn  so  ‘ 
fully,  so  accurately  or  in  such  felicitous  language.  Every 
lineament  of  his  hills  and  dales  was  depicted  as  luminously 
and  faithfully  in  his  verse  as  it  was  mirrored  on  the  tran- 
quil sixrface  of  his  beloved  meres,  but  suffused  by  him  with 
an  ethereal  glow  of  human  sympathy. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  also  was  a faithful  and  accurate 
artist  of  his  own  locality.  In  his  paintings  of  the  details 
of  Nev/  England  scenery  one  notices  a perception  the  keenness 
of  which  is  unmistakable.  Definite  local  settings  are  shown 
in  his  poetry.  We  find  the  rivulet  by  which  the  poet  played 
in  childhood,  the  seashore  and  sea  along  the  coast  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  the  prairies,  the  storm 
clouds,  and  the  falling  snow  of  Nev/  Ehgland.  In  his  ’’Death 
of  the  Flowers”  the  local  is  not  to  be  mistaken;  this  is  the 
New  England  Indian  summer  and  nothing  else,  and 

” on  the  hill,  the  golden  rod,  and 

the  aster  in  the  wood. 

And  the  yellow  simf  lov/er  by  the  brook,  ” 
belong  to  our  ov/n  American  experience,  not  to  that  of  England. 
Bryant  did  not  aim  to  produce  a stereotyped  copy  of  existing 
poetic  forms  as  others  of  his  contemporaries  had  done.  His 
eyes  were  not  focused  on  the  masterly  descriptions  of  nature 
as  it  existed  in  England,  but  they  were  riveted  on  the  more 
charming  aspects  of  American  nature  which  lacked  adequate  po- 
etic description.  He  was  the  poet  who  took  hold  of  his  — 
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countrymen  by  taking  hold  of  the  country  itself  and  by  pre- 
senting our  land,  its  scenery,  and  growths  in  the  light  of 
poetry,  revealing  through  it  the  superb  strength  and  uncon- 
quered beauty  of  American  landscapes.  Not  of  larks,  night- 
ingales, and  English  primroses  would  he  write,  but  of  the 
bobolink,  the  veerie,  and  the  fringed  gentian;  not  of  the 
English  ponds  and  hills,  but  of  the  American  lakes  and 
mountains.  He  drew  up  America 's "Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence" in  poetry.  It  is  his  proper  praise  that  he  made  'bo, 
known  to  mankind,  as  no  other  had  done,  our  northern  land- 
scape, its  summer  splendor,  its  autumn  russet,  its  winter 
lights. and  glooms.  Although  he  describes  more  fully  the 
nature  of  New  England,  yet  there  are  certain  broad  marks 
common  to  all  American  scenery  which  appear  in  his  poetry 
--the  free  mountains,  the  clear  air,  with  the  splendid  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  climate  and  the  virile  strength  of  the 
virgin  forests.  In  "Autumn  /Voods,"  an  entirely  original 
and  flawless  piece,  we  are  given  probably  the  gayest  pic- 
ture of  American  autumn  which  exists  in  our  literature. 

He  skillfully  assembles  all  the  bright  aspects  of  the  sea- 
son, --the  woods  which  have  put  their  glory  on,  the  colored 
landscape,  the  gay  company  of  trees,  the  painted  leaves, 
the  quiet  genial  sun,  the  absence  of  gloom  where  many  branch 
es  meet,  the  glimmering  stream.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
objective  work. 
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”Ere,  in  the  northern  gale 
The  summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone. 

The  woods  of  Autumn,  all  around  our  vale, 

Have  put  their  glory  on. 

The  mountains  that  enfold, 

In  their  wide  sweep,  the  colored 
landscape  round. 

Seem  groups  of  giant  kings,  in 
Purple  and  gold. 

That  guard  the  enchanted  ground. 

I roam  the  woods  that  crown 
The  uplands,  where  the  mingled 
splendors  glow, 

1/Vhere  the  gay  company  of  trees 
look  dovm 

On  the  green  fields  belowl”  (1) 

Critics  both  in  America  and  England  have  appreciated 
his  influence  in  the  exact  portrayal  of  American  scenery. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  spoke  on  November  8,  1862,  at  a fes- 
tival in  honor  of  Bryant  in  New  York,  at  which  time  he 
paid  tribute  to  him  for  his  sincerity  in  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican materials,  for  Bryant  ”dared  to  mention  a gentian, a 
jay,  and  a crow.”  At  a reception  tendered  Bryant  on  his 
seventieth  birthday  by  the  Century  Club  of  New  York,  Emer- 
son again  said  in  part; 


(1)  "Autumn  Woods, 
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”He  has  continued  to  levy  on  all  American  nature;  has' 
subsidized  every  grove  and  monumental  mountain,  every  gleam- 
ing water,  those  gardens  of  the  desert — the  prairies,  every 
waterfowl  and  wood-bird,  the  evening  wind,  the  stormy  March, 
the  songs  of  the  stars — he  has  suborned  every  one  of  these 
to  speak  for  him,  so  that  there  is  no  feature  of  our  day  or 
night  which  does  not  recall  his  name.”  Also  in  England  a 
certain  John  Wilson  said,  ”His  poetry  overflows  with  natural 
religion--what  V/ordsworth  calls,  ’the  religion  of  the  woods’ 
It  is  indeed  in  the  beautiful  that  the  genius  of  Bry- 
ant finds  its  prime  delight and  thus  there  is  animation 

and  enjoyment  in  the  heart  of  the  solitude.” 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  Bryant  seized  on 
the  scenery,  the  life,  the  local  traditions  and  legends  of 
his  own  land  and  found  in  them  at  once  the  inspirational 
embellishments  of  his  poetic  thought.  His  mountains,  for- 
ests, rivers,  valleys,  and  prairies  are  all  those  which  his 
own  eyes  have  seen  in  a country  which  still  retained  its 
primeval  glories.  In  his  introduction  to  the  ’’Library  of 
Poetry  and  Song,”  which  was  published  in  1871,  he  said: ’’Let 
me  say  for  the  poets  of  the  present  day,  that  in  one  impor- 
tant respect  they  have  profited  by  the  example  of  their  im- 
mediate predecessors;  they  have  learned  to  go  directly  to 
nature  for  their ‘ imagery,  instead  of  taking  it  from  what  had 
once  been  regarded  as  the  common  stock  of  the  guild  of  poets.” 


(1)  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  April,  1832,  P.  646 
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Surely  Bryant  must  have  been  more  or  less  introspective 
when  he  uttered  these  words,  for  they  are  certainly  typical 
of  what  he  had  already  done  and  was  continuing  to  do  for  the 
nature  poetry  of  his  ovm  country. 

William  Wordsworth  recognized  birds  as  one  of  the  great 
blessings  God  bestows  on  His  people,  and  during  his  rambles 
he  liked  to  have  their  company.  His  knowledge  of  them  is 
rich  and  varied.  He  exhorts  his  sister  Dorothy  to  go  with 

him  to  the  woods  to  hear "how  blithe  the  throstle  sings^'"^^^ 

Again  he  informs  us  with  what  joy  he  receives  the  vision  of 
the  sparrows’  nest  when  he  says: 

"Behold,  within  the  leafy  shale 
Those  bright  blue  eggs  together  laid 
On  me  the  chance-discovered  sight 
Gleamed  like  a vision  of  delight." 

His  "Skylark,"  although  but  a brief  poem,  crystallizes  all 
the  bird’s  activities.  He  notes  the  rapture  of  its  song; 
its  thought  of  the  nest  on  the  ground;  the  rapid  vibration 
of  -its  wings;  its  sudden  and  abrupt  cessation  from  song, 
and  its  rapid  descent  into  the  nest.  Besides  this,  he  adds 
the  characteristic  Wordsworthian  moral--type  of  the  wise  who 
rotate  round  the  two  poles  of  heaven  and  home.  One  of  his 
best  lines  is  here,  "A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine". 

He  apostrophizes  the  bird  in  a beautiful  way: 

"Ethereal  Minstrel I pilgrim  of  the  sky I 


(1)  "The  Tables  Turned" 


(2)  "The  Sparrow’s  Nest" 
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Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound? 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground? — 

Thy  nest,  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will. 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still I 
Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  bower; 

A privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine; 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine — 

Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar  but  never  roam; 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home  I 
The  same  sentiments  are  expressed  in  ”A  Morning  Exer- 
cise” and  in  ”Up  with  Me!  Up  with  Me  into  the  Clouds". 
Brains,  love,  thoughts,  joys,  all  things  in  common  with 
man,  except  the  cares  of  life,  are  given  to  the  birds. 

No  bird  held  so  large  a part  in  Wordsworth’s  affec- 
tions as  did  the  cuckoo.  He  constantly  recalls  it  through- 
out his  poems  and  devotes  one  of  his  finest  lyrics  to  its 
praise.  He  does  not  mention  the  disagreeable  qualities  of 
the  bird  but  speaks  of  its  being  the  embodiment  of  spring, 
of  the  mystery  of  its  keeping  itself  concealed,  and  its  pe- 
culiar and  twofold  note.  In  "To  the  Cuckoo"  it  is  the  song 
that  is  considered  closely.  The  love  of  the  bird  originated 
in  his  youth. 

"Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring! 


( 1 ) "The  Skylark" 
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Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A voice,  a mystery; 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-days 
I listened  to;  that  Cry 
Which  made  me  look  a thousand  ways 
In  bush  and  tree  and  sky." 

The  poems  which  have  references  to  the  cuckoo  are: 

"To  the  Cuckoo" 

"Yes,  It  was  the  Mountain  Echo" 

"Sonnet  To  the  Cuckoo" 

"Cuckoo  at  Laverna" 

"Solitary  Reaper" 

"To  Sleep" 

"The  Excursion"  Bks . II  & III 
"Ohi  Power  of  Sound" 

"The  Sun  has  Long  Been  Set"- 
"Echoes  and  Nightingale" 

The  redbreast  figures  many  times  in  his  poetry,  also. 
The  "Redbreast  Chasing  the  Butterfly"  suggest  Tennyson’s 
allusion  to  the  red  tooth  and  ravenous  claw  of  Nature, --- 
but  Wordsworth  takes  a more  complaisant  view  of  the  sit- 
uation. He  playfully  rebukes  the  bird.  No  thought  of  cru- 
elty is  expressed.  Other  birds  of  whom  he  speaks  are  the 
eagle,  cock,  hawk,  thrush,  and  linnet. 

Wordsworth  in  order  to  hear  the  sounds  of  the  favorite 
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birds  had  to  wander  over  moors,  by  sedgy  lakes,  and  along 
rough  shores.  The  sound  of  a bird  became  a mysterious  fas- 
cination when  the  creature  was  unseen.  Wordsworth  preferred 
not  to  localize  sound.  What  seemed  to  charm  him  most  in  the 
sotinds  of  nature  and  particularly  those  of  birds  was  that 
they  were  dissociated  from  place  and  blended  mysteriously 
vrith  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  song  of  a bird  seemed 
like  the  voice  of  nature  itself.  He  tells  of  sotinds  he  heard 
in  his  native  district  in  "An  Evening  Walk"  and  those  heard 
in  his  wanderings  through  Switzerland  in  "Descriptive  Sketch- 
es." Wordsworth  constantly  heard  nature  as  well  as  observed 
her.  He  sometimes  revives  or  retains  a landscape  in  our  mem- 
ory by  the  Introduction  of  very  familiar,  yet  often  unnoted 
sounds.  The  "Evening  Walk"  gives  us  happy  specimens  of  this 
power : 

"Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  mingle  from  afar. 

Heard  by  calm  lakes,  as  peeps  the  folding  star, 
When  the  duck  dabbles  'mid  the  rustling  sedge 
And  feeding  pike  starts  from  the  water’s  edge 
Or  the  swan  stirs  the  reeds,  his  neck  and  bill 
Wetting,  that  drip  upon  the  v^ater  still."  (1) 
Wordsworth  might  almost  be  called  the  poet  of  the 
waters.  Prom  boyhood  the  sounding  cataract  haunted  him 
like  a passion.  This  he  tells  us  when  he  says  the  Derwent 
"loved 


(1)  "Evening  Walk"  Lines  279-284 
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To  blend  his  inurimirs  with  ray  nurse’s  song, 

And  from  his  alder  shades  and  rocky  falls. 

And  from  his  fords  and  shallows,  sent  a voice 
That  flowed  along  my  dreams . For  this  didst  thou 


Make  ceaseless  music  that  composed  my  thoughts 
To  more  than  infant  softness,  giving  me 
Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  mankind 
A foretaste,  a dim  earnest,  of  the  calm 

(1) 

That  Nature  breathes  among  the  hills  and  groves . " 

The  linnet  is  a life,  a presence  like  the  air,  the 
spirit  of  May;  its  song  is  the  voice  of  nature’s  gladness. 

In  ”To  the  Cuckoo"  this  conception  found  a still  more  em- 
phatic expression.  In  the  lines  upon  the  "Stock-dove" 
there  is  the  same  motion  of  diffusion  of  sound  from  a 
source  not  seen.  But  in  the  poem  "To  the  Cuckoo,"  to 
which  I have  already  referred,  there  is  shown  a great 
spiritual  power  in  the  bird’s  song.  Not  only  does  the 
bird  seem  devoid  of  corporeal  existence,  but  the  material 
world  Itself  becomes  spiritualized  by  the  voice  as  it  passes 
from  hill  to  hill,  now  far,  now  near: 

"O  blessed  Bird  I the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 

An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place; 

(2) 

That  is  fit  home  for  Thee." 


(1)  Prelude, Lines  270-280- 

(2)  "To  the  Cuckoo,"  Lines  29-32 
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V/illlam  Cullen  Bryant's  poetic  spirit  delighted  in  deal- 
ing with  the  elements, — fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  rather 
than  with  Insects,  birds,  flowers,  and  trees.  This  partially 
explains  why  the  body  of  references  to  and  descriptions  of 
birds,  flowers,  trees,  etc.,  is  scant  in  Bryant  as  compared 
to  the  enormous  amoimt  of  such  references  in  Wordsworth. 

He  also  showed  his  desire  to  avoid  detail,  and  to  stress, 
rather, the  universal.  In  ’’Thanatopsis”  he  mentions  only 
the  oak  tree  and  speaks  of  no  other  tree  nor  of  any  birds 
or  flowers.  However,  Bryant  mentions  more  species  of  flow- 
ers and  trees  than  any  other  American  poet. 

Bryant’s  favorite  birds  seemed  to  be  the  song  sparrow, 
the  English  sparrow,  bobolink,  and  waterfowl,  for  he  devoted 
poems  to  them.  The  waterfowl  inspired  him  to  write  what  is 
considered  as  probably  his  best  poem.  It  was  not  the  color 
of  the  birds  but  their  music  that  had  a special  charm  for 
him.  In  this  respect  he  was  like  //ordsworth.  In  all,  Bry- 
ant spoke  of  approximately  thirty , species  of  birds  in  his 
(2 ) 

writings . ' 

The  lines  ”To  a Waterfowl”  quickly  became  famous. 

Young  Americans  had  never  thought  very  much  about  the  water- 
fowl.  They  regarded  it  as  a creature  graciously  endowed 
with  life  for  man  to  take  away.  Bryant,  however,  thought 
differently.  He  felt  as  Wordsworth  felt,  that  the  life  of 
this  bird  was  one  joyful  expression  of  the  spirit  of  all 
life.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the  picture  these 

(1)  Foerster,  Norman,  Nature  in  American  Literature,  P.9. 

(2)  Foerster,  Norman,  Nature  in  American  Literature,  P.  10. 
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verses  present  to  the  mental  eye  of  the  imaginative  reader. 
The  melody  of  the  verse  is  as  sweet  as  it  is  simple.  The 
choice  of  language  is  perfect.  Made  up  largely  of  mono- 
syllabic words,  the  stanzas  are  clear  and  strong.  In  the 
last  stanza  of  the  poem  ”To  a Waterfowl”  is  the  suggested 
thought  of  God’s  all-embracing  providence  guiding  it  on 
its  trackless  way — illustrating  the  faith  of  Bryant  that 
spontaneously  seeks  expression  on  every  fit  occasion: 

”He  who,  from  zone  to  zone 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain 

flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright.” 

His  ’’Robert  of  Lincoln”  is  enjoyed  by  bird-lovers 
for  its  accuracy  of  detail  and  for  the  success  with  which 
the  refrain  imitates  the  male  bobolink. 

Bryant,  because  of  his  reflective  nature  and  the  del- 
icacy of  his  perceptions,  was,  like  Wordsworth,  deeply  sen- 
sitive to  the  silences  about  him.  Of  sounds  from  animate 
nature,  the  emphasis  is,  of  course,  mostly  on  birds,  although 
the  sounds  of  water,  winds,  animals,  and  trees  are  spoken  of. 
In  the  poem,  ’’The  Gladness  of  Nature,”  he  says: 

’’There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hangbird  and  wren. 

And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky; 

The  grotind- squirrel  gaily  chirps  by  his  den. 

And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by.” 
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There’s  a dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bowsr,  t 

There’s  a titter  of  winds  in^hat  beechen  tree. 

There’s  a smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a smile  on  the  flower, 
And  a laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea." 

In  "Suigamer  Vifind"  we  find  another  example  of  his  appar- 
ent sensitiveness  to  sounds  of  nature: 

"Lo,  where  the  grassy  meadow  runs  in  waves  I 
The  deep  distressful  silence  of  the  scene 
Breaks  up  with  mingling  of  unnumbered  sounds 
And  universal  motion.  He  is  come, 

Shaking  a shower  of  blossoms  from  the  shrubs. 

And  bearing  on  their  fragrance;  and  he  brings 
Music  of  birds,  and  rustling  of  young  boughs. 

And  sound  of  swaying  branches,  and  the  voice 
Of  distant  waterfalls." 

Other  poems  contain  like  references  to  the  potency  of 
sounds  to  affect  his  poetic  spirit:  "June,"  "Lines  on  Re- 
visiting the  Country,"  "Inscription,"  "The  Entrance  To  a 
Wood"  "The  Rivulet,"  and  others. 

Both  V/ordsworth  and  Bryant,  then,  were  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  sounds  of  nature’s  various  aspects  and  moods, 
and  both  derived  the  keenest  pleasure  in  listening  to  them. 
But  I think  that  Wordsworth  possessed  a power  which  Bryant 
did  not  have  and  which,  had  he  possessed  it,  would  have  af- 
forded him  pleasure  even  when  the  sounds  virere  not  present. 
That  is  the  power  tp>  recall^the  beauty  seen,  felt  or  heard 
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in  "the  inward  eye,"  the  bliss  of  solitude V 


(1) 


Wordsworth  possesses  this  ability  and  expresses  it  in  "Tin- 
tern  Abbey"  when  he  says : 


"These  beauteous  forms 


Through  a long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  a landscape  to  a blind  man's  eye. 


rooms,  and  mid  the  din 


But  oft. 


Of  towns  and  cities,  I have  owed  to  them. 

In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet."  (2) 


Also,  Bryant  seems  to  lack  that  kinship  which  marks  the 
attitude  of  Wordsworth  toward  the  cuckoo.  It  is  the  power 
to  receive  the  image  of  beauty  in  an  hour  of  quiet  reflec- 
tion . that  gives  charm  and  distinction  to  Wordsworth’s  flow- 
ers which  I shall  now  consider.  In  fact,  all  of  Wordsworth's 
finest  poetry  is  the  result  of  emotions  recollected  in  tran- 
quillity. 

At  Grasmere  Wordsworth  came  upon  the  Celandine  while 
he  and  Dorothy  were  taking  an  after-breakfast  stroll.  It  u/su) 
remarkable  to  him  that  no  other  poet  had  ever  praised  the 
bright,  beautiful  spring- flower,  and  so  he  wrote  not  one 
but  three  poems  about  it.  The  poems  he  wrote  about  daisies 
and  celandines  were  not  merely  descriptive  sketches,  but 
through  the  description  the  poet  showed  that  flowers  were 
the  embodiments  of  certain  qualities  that  appeal  to  our 
sympathy  and  our  affection.  They  possess  certain  pov/ers 


(1)  "The  Daffodils." 

(2)  "Tintern  Abbey."  Lines  22-27 
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for  us — they  either  recall  incidents  or  people,  or  are  able 
to  heal  oiir  sadness  and  bring  comfort  to  us  in  times  of  lone- 
liness . 

In  the  four  poems  to  the  daisy  we  readily  see  in  what 
special  sense  he  was  a poet  of  Nature.  His  imagination  is 
both  creative  and  perceptive,  and  is  the  result  of  habit- 
ual communion  with  Nature  and  constant  reflection  upon  her 
impressions.  To  Wordsworth  a flower  is  a living  thing  pos- 
sessed of  spirit  and  enjoying  the  "air  it  breathes,  not 
merely  an  object  possessing  a certain  shape  or  color.  He 
attributes  to  a floY/er  various  human  qualities,  such  as  the 
ability  to  recognize,  the  pov/er  to  dance,  and  the  ability 
to  be  sad  or  happy.  In  his  "The  Primrose  of  the  Rock"  there 
is  a slow, sweet j and  reserved  style  in  contrast  to  the  buoy- 
ant, natural  magic  of  the  "Daffodils."  Here  in  the  "Primrose" 
we  note  the  use  of  symbol.  He  likes  to  dwell  on  the  essen- 
tial character  and  message  of  the  flower,  as  in  the  last  stan- 
za of  "To  the  Dalsy^" : 

"Bright  flower  1 for  by  that  name  at  last. 

When  all  my  reveries  are  past. 

I call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast. 

Sweet  silent  creature! 

That  breathe st  with  me  in  sun  and  air; 

Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 

My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a share 

Of  thy  meek  nature."  
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In  the  neighborhood  of  Bryant’s  home  are  tall  maples. 

Near  these  grows  ’’The  Yellov/  Violet"  whose  early  advent  he 
welcomed  In  verses  of  classic  simplicity.  This  is  the  only 
flower  in  the  group  of  forty-five  to  which  he  refers  that 
reappears  more  than  twice.  Nearby,  also,  is  the  "Fringed 
Gentian"  whose  sweet  lesson  he  interpreted  in  his  later 
years.  Bryant’s  thoughts  on  the  flowers  he  mentions  indi- 
cates a faithfulness  of  observation  that  is  remarkable. 

V/hen  he  wanted  a flower,  he  generally  used  a new  one  so  that 
the  water-lily,  the  dandelion,  the  meadowsweet,  and  many  others 
blossom  only  once  in  his  poetry,  which  covered  a period  of 
about  seventy  years . 

In  the  classical  poetry,  trees  in  general  were  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  nature.  But  with 
Wordsworth  the  new  feeling  toward  nature  in  general  shov/ed 
itself  in  a growing  tendency  to  think  of  trees  as  individ- 
uals or  at  least  as  having  individual  attributes. 

"and  here  taught  this  aged  tree 

With  its  dark  arms  to  form  a circling  bower . " ^ ^ ^ 

He  speaks  of  the  following  trees  in  particular  although 
he  mentions  many  others:  the  thin- leaved  ash,  venerable  oaks, 
dark  sycamores,  birches,  cedars,  hazels,  and  cypresses.  His 
description  of  the  Yew-trees  of  Borrowdale  is  certainly  re- 
alistic: 

"each  particular  trunk  a growth 


(1)  "Lines  left  upon  a seat  in  a Yew  Tree."  Lines  10-11. 
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Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine. 

Up-coiling,  and  inveterately  convolved;” 

Ruskin,  alluding  to  ”Yew  Trees”,  says:'* I consider  it 
the  most  vigorous  and  solemn  bit  of  landscape  ever  painted. 
In  the  closing  verses  of  the  poem,  Wordsworth  shows  his  ex- 
quisite sensibility  to  sound.  The  color  of  the  trunk,  the 
spread  of  the  branches,  the  kind  of  blossoms,  and  the  com- 
forting shade  of  trees  are  severally  noted.  In  ”Yev/  Trees” 
Wordsworth  strikes  a sympathetic  chord  in  our  hearts  when 
he  reflects  on  the  beauty  of 

"This  solitary  Tree  I a living  thing 
Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay; 

Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  be  destroyed." 

In  a poem  which  he  dedicated  to  Mary  Hutchinson  ( 2 ) who 
later  became  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  he  describes  a beautifully 
wooded  spot  among  ancient  trees,  and  so  greatly  has  it 
impressed  him  that  he  says: 

"The  spot  was  made  by  Nature  for  herself!  " 

The  sycamore  must  have  been  one  of  his  first  loves  in 
Nature,  for  he  tells  us  in  "Lines  Composed  a Pew  Miles 
Above  Tlntern  Abbey”  that  in  order  to  recall  the  beautiful 
scenes  that  had  earlier  impressed  him  and  later  comforted 
him,  he  sat  again  under  "this  dark  sycamore,"  a vantage 
place  from  which  he  could  discern  "these  beauteous  forms" 


(1)  "George, Andrew  J,  Selections  from  Wordsv/orth 

(2)  "To  Mary  Hutchinson." 
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which  often  gave  him 

”ln  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet.” 
Wordsworth  often  expresses  the  idea  that  trees  are  com- 
forting both  to  people  and  to  the  country  in  general.  In 
the  following  excerpt  he  reutters  this  with  a personal  re- 
flection. (He  also  gives  us  a fine  description  of  an  ash 
tree . ) 

"Lofty  elms. 

Inviting  shades  of  opportune  recess. 

Bestowed  composure  on  a neighborhood 
Unpeaceful  in  itself.  A single  tree 
With  sinuous  trunk,  boughs  exquisitely  wreathed. 
Grew  there;  an  ash  which  Winter  for  himself 
Decked  out  with  pride,  and  with  outlandish  grace; 
Up  from  the  ground,  and  almost  to  the  top. 

The  trunk  and  every  master  branch  were  green. 

With  clustering  ivy,  and  the  lightsome  twigs 
And  outer  spray  profusely  tipped  with  seeds 
That  hung  in  yellow  tassels,  while  the  air 
Stirred  them,  not  voiceless.  Often  have  I 

stood 

Foot-bound  up looking  at  this  lovely  tree 

Beneath  a frosty  moon...... 

Alone,  beneath  this  fairy  work  of  earth." 

Bryant’s  knowledge  of  trees  and  flowers  was  extensive. 


(1)  "The  Prelude, "VI,  Lines  72-78 
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The  trees  of  his  poems  member  about  thirty.  Many  of  these 
are  not  infrequently  used.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
oak,  the  beech,  the  maple  and  the  pine.  He  repeatedly  refers 
to  the  oak;  in  some  twenty  of  his  poems  mention  is  made  ofit. 
In  all  of  these  references  to  trees,  there  is  a stamp  of  deep 
and  grave  sincerity,  the  result  of  intimate,  sympathetic  asso- 
ciation with  the  trees  mentioned.  In  "Autumn  Woods,”  we  are 
presented  with  a picture  of  "a  gay  company  of  trees." 

"the  forest  depths  are  bright, 

Their  shady  colored  foliage,  in  the  breeze 
Twinkles  like  beams  of  light . ‘ 

He  uses  practically  the  same  idea  here  expressed  in  "The 
Voice  of  Autumn": 

"Where  fores t^leaves  are  bright. 

And  fall,  like  flakes  of  light. 

To  the  ground . " 

His  satisfaction  in  working  among  trees  is  expressed 
in  a letter  written  on  November  17,  1845,  and  addressed  to 
"Dear  Comine".  In  this  he  says,  "l  have  been  and  am  plant- 
ing and  transplanting  trees  in  the  mist;  sixty  or  seventy; 
some  for  shade ;most  for  fruit;  hereafter,  men  will  gather 
pears  from  the  trees  which  I have  set  in  the  ground,  and 
wonder  what  old  ^ covey’  of  past  ages  planted  them.  Or 
they  will  walk  in  the  shade  of  the  mulberry,  apricot,  and 
cherry  trees  that  I have  set  in  a row  beside  a green  lane. 


(l)  ^oerster,  "Nature  in  American  Lit."  P.IO 
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and  think  that  they  sprang  up  of  themselves  by  the  way,”  - 
These  thoughts  were  expressed  about  the  same  time  in  his 
poem,  ”The  Planting  of  the  Apple-Tree, ’’wherein  appears  a 
little  melancholy  strain  for  which  feeling  he  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  ’’Graveyard  Poets”: 

’’Each  year  will  give  this  apple-tree 
A broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 

A deeper  maze  of  verdurous  gloom. 

And  loosen  when  the  frost- clouds  lower. 

The  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower. 

The  years  shall  come  and  pass,  but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie. 

The  summer’s  songs,  the  autumn’s  sigh. 

In  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tree.” 

Bryant  sees  in  the  beauty  of  the  trees  the  wise  hand- 
iwork of  the  divine  and  in  their  company  he  finds  a ’’sanc- 
tum where  the  humble  worshipper  may  hold  Communion  with 
his  Maker;” 

’’Father,  thy  hand 

Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns,  thou 

Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.  Thou  didst  look 

down 

Upon  the  naked  earth,  and, forthwith,  rose 

All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees . They,  in  thy  sun. 

Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy  breeze. 

And  shot  toward  heaven.”  ' ' 


(2)  ”A  Forest  Hymn”  Lines  24-30 

( D Godwin, Parke,  Life  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  II,  P.27-28 
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This  idea  that  the  life  of  nature  is  one  of  enjoyment,  of  - 
love  and  praise  to  the  Almighty  Giver,  characterizes  not 
only  Bryant’s  attitude  to  trees,  but  it  also  describes  the 
whole  spirit  of  reverential  awe  in  which  Wordsworth  always 
looked  on  Nature.  Furthermore,  Bryant  is  again  like  Words- 
worth when  he  clothes  his  trees  with  a personality  all  their 
own.  In  his  poem,  "Among  the  Trees,"  he  apostrophizes: 

"Oh  ye  who  love  to  overhang  the  springs. 

And  stand  by  running  waters,  ye  whose  boughs 
Make  beautiful  the  rocks  o’er  which  they  play. 
Who  pile  with  foliage  the  great  hills,  and  rear 
A paradise  upon  the  lonely  plain. 

Trees  of  the  forest,  and  the  open  field! 

Have  ye  no  sense  of  being?  Does  the  air, 

The  pure  air,  which  I breathe  with  gladness. 

Pass  in  gushes  o’er  your  delicate  lungs,  your 

leaves 

All  enjoyed?" 

Also,  Bryant  finds,  as  does  Wordsworth,  a source  of 

comfort  in  h^ls  associations  with  trees,  for  he  says: 

"The  calm  shade 

Shall  bring  a kindred  calm,  and  the  sweet  breeze 

That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  shall  waft  a 

balm 

To  thy  sick  heart 

Even  the  green  trees 

Partake  the  deep  contentment;  as  they  blend 
To  the  soft  winds,  the  sun  from  the  blue  sky 
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Looks  In  and  sheds  a blessing  on  the  scene.” 


Wordsworth’s  whole  interpretation  of  Nature  may  be  said 
to  be  subjective,  for  it  is  his  portrayal  of  his  own  feelings 
identified  with  Nature.  The  surroundings  of  Wordsworth’s 
boyhood,  as  we  have  seen,  had  fostered  a lonely  companion- 
ship with  nature,  but  this  nature  was  not  vulgarized  by  any 
prosaic  works  of  man  or  ugly  forms  of  Industry.  His  sur- 
roundings could  be  Isolated  in  thought  and  idealized  in  im- 


agination. In  ”Lines  Written  Above 


of  the  comfort  he  receives  when  his  thoughts  reflect  the 
beautiful  scenes,  and  he  adds: 


”Nor  less,  I trust 

To  them  I may  have  owed  another  gift. 

Of  aspect  more  sublime;  that  blessed  mood. 


In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 

Is  lightened 

While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 

We  see  into  the  light  of  things." 


He  also  derives  great  pleasure  from  his  trance  experi- 
ences. This  comfort  which  Nature  affords  him  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  lines: 


"That  serene  and  blessed  mood 


(1)  "Inscription  for  Entrance  to  a Wood"  Lines  6-10:  L. 23-26 

(2)  "Tlntern^bbey"  Lines  36-48 
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In  which  the  affections  gently  lead 
us  on, — 

Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame. 

And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 

Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 

„ (1) 

In  body,  and  become  a living  soul. 

Such  gladness  in  the  free  open  world  and  companionship  with 
nature  kept  him  young.  His  habits  of  dally  communion  with 
nature  did  not  cool  his  affections,  but  the  opposite  is 
true;  for  all  natural  forms  of  mountain  and  sky,  of  tree 
and  flower,  appealed  to  his  human  sympathies: 

"The  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 
The  poet’s  attitude  toward  nature  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  scientist  who  "would  peep  and  botanize  on  his 
mother’s  grave,"  for  he  lives  on  terms  of  Intimate  fellow- 
ship with  nature,  receiving  her  Inspirations  and  profound 
impulses.  This  thought  is  expressed  in  "A  Poet’s  Epitaph": 

"He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A music  sweeter  than  their  own." 

He  gains  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  nature  by  sympathy, 
love,  meditation,  mystical  reflections,  and  intuition.  To 
him  who  thus  obtains  close  Intimacy  with  the  ruling  spirit 
of  the  universe  she  is  a friendly,  confiding  and  spiritual 
adviser.  He  delights  in  this  all-embracing  power  to  which 


(1)  "Tintern  Abbey,"  Lines  41-46. 

(2)  "A  Poet’s  Epitaph,"  Lines  39-41 
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he  has  willingly  submitted  and  expresses  his  joy  in: 

’’Embrace  me  then  ye  Hills,  and  close  me  in. 

Now  in  the  clear  and  opem  day  I feel 
Your  guardianship.  I take  it  to  my  heart; 

*Tis  like  the  solemn  shelter  of  the  night.” 

It  was  in  the  lovely  Grasmere  Vale  tliat  his  fellowship  with 
nature  was  supreme;  here  it  was  that  she  revealed  to  him  the 
deeper  pulsations  of  her  spirit  and  excited  his  genius  to 
utterance.  This  he  suggests  in: 

’’She  has  a world  of  ready  wealth. 

Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 

Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 

( 2 ) 

Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness.” 

Wordsworth  drew  from  nature  the  lessons  of  calm  and 
rest,  which  qualities  certainly  did  not  characterize  the 
turbulent  century  in  which  he  lived.  Wordsworth  reiterated 
several  times  his  belief  that  the  power  of  nature  to  heal 
could  take  its  origin  from  emotion  reflected  in  tranquility. 
This  healing  power  is  aptly  described  in  ’’Tintern  Abbey,”  (.3) 
and  the  ’’Daffodils” . ^ The  memory  of  the  ’’beauteous  forms” 

has  soothed  and  consoled  him  while  he  was  engrossed  with  the 
perplexities  of  life  in  the  city.  Also  their  influence  was 
responsible  for  a mystical  and  comforting  mood  in  which  he 
was  permitted  to  catch  a vision  of  the  inner  nature  of  things. 
These  lovely  aspects  of  nature,  as  they  were  recalled  in  his 


(1)  ’’The  Recluse,”  110113 

(2)  ’’The  Tables  Turned, 


It 


Lines  23-30 
(4)  Lines  19-24 
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memory  healed  his  stricken  spirit  in  those  days  of  distress 
occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution.  He  had,  in  his  despair, 
turned  to  nature  for  helpjand  she  has  proved  his  friend  in 
time  of  need. 

'.’when  the  fretful  stir 

Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world. 

Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  ray  heart — 

How  oft  in  spirit  have  I turned  to  thee, 

0 Sylvan  Wye  I " ^ ^ ^ 

Because  Nature  so  Impressed  him  with  her  soothing  pow- 
er and  healing,  Wordsworth  infused  much  into  his  own  poetry 

which  would  soothe  others.  In  a striking  passage  in  his 

(o\ 

autobiography,  John  Stuart  Mill  ' ^ confesses  that  Words- 
worth brouglit  him  from  darkness  to  light,  a tribute  to  the 
poet’s  pov/er. 

"l  seemed  to  draw  from  a source  of  inward  joy,  of  sym- 
pathetic and  imaginative  pleasure  which  could  be  shared  in 
by  all  human  beings......!  seemed  to  learn  what  would  be 

the  perennial  sources  of  happiness......!  felt  myself  at 

once  better  and  happier." 

In  the  poem  "To  the  Daisy"  Wordsworth  continues 
to  speak  of  Nature’s  kindness  in  ministering  to  his  wants. 
This  little,  common  but  beautiful  flower  of  the  fields  ban- 


(1)  "Tintern  Abbey",  Lines  52-56 

(2)  Pure  Gold  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,"  ' 
W.  L.  Phelps,  Crowell  Company  of  New  York,  Page  8 

(3)  Published  in  1867. 
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ishes  melancholy  from  him.  It  also  ministers  to  his  moral - 
nature,  teaching  him  sympathy,  humility  and  wisdom, 

He  seems  to  feel  that  this  is  true  of  nature  in  general  for 
he  says : 

"One  impulse  from  a vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man. 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

( 2 ) 

Than  all  the  sages  can," 

At  break  of  day  it  puts  him  in  a cheerful  mood,  and  it  eases 
the  tribulations  of  his  heart  when  day  is  done.  In  the  short 
poem  "There  is  an  Eminence, — of  these  our  hills,"  our  English 
bard  further  emphasizes  the  restorative  power  of  nature. 

The  eminence  that  rises  above  the  road  by  bhe  side  of  Gras- 
mere Lake  towards  Keswick, 

often  seems  to  send 

( 3 ) 

Its  own  deep  quiet  to  restore  our  hearts." 

The  death  by  drowning  of  his  brother.  Captain  John 

Wordsworth  was  the  occasion  of  much  heartfelt  grief  on  the 

part  of  Wordsworth  whose  brother  was  dear  to  him.  He  seems 

to  find  no  comfort  in  this  hour  of  sadness  and  he  says: 

"a  power  is  gone,  which  nothing  can  restore; 

( 4 ) 

A deep  distress  hath  humanized  my  Soul," 

In  his  misfortune  he  is  solaced  by  the  efforts  of  a tiny 

(1)  E,  Hershey  Sneath,,  "Wordsworth",  Ginn  &Co.,1912,  P.  165 

(2)  ’’The  Tables  Turned,"  Lines  21-24.  

"There  is  an  Eminence-Of  these  our  hills,"  Lines  7-8 

(4)  "Elegiac  Stanzas"  Lines  35-36 
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flower  whose  beauty  pacified  him. 

’’Even  here  I feel  it,  even  this  plant 
Is  in  its  beauty  ministrant 
To  comfort  and  to  peace • ” ^ ^ ^ 

The  song  of  the  thrush  at  the  ’’corner  of  Wood  Street”  acts 
like  the  v/and  of  the  beneficent  fairy,  and  the  poor  toil- 
worn  worker  sees 

”A  mountain  ascending,  a vision  of  trees. 

Bright  volumes  of  vapour,  through  Lothbury 
glide 

And  a river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of 
Cheapside . ” 

The  power  of  nature  to  soothe  the  mind  of  man  v;as 
appreciated  fully  by  Bryant  although  he  did  not  attribute 
so  much  of  this  power  to  nature  as  did  Wordsworth.  This 
power  of  nature  to  heal,  to  gladden,  to  inspire,  to  lift 
the  mind  above  all  anxious  cares  and  petty  ambitions  he 
has  tested  by  consciousness.  Bryant  is  subjective  in  his 
treatment  of  nature  but  not  quite  to  the  extent  that  Words- 
worth was. 

In  the  midst  of  the  charming  glimpses  of  nature  in 
’’Green  River”  occurs  the  expression  of  the  power  of  natiore 
to  induce  a harmonious  action  in  the  human  heart  to  corre- 
spond with  her  own  harmony.  The  verses  reveal  the  subjective 
side  of  his  hours  of  intercourse  with  Nature.  He  says: 


(1)  Elegiac  Stanzas,  Lines  48-50 
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"Wlaen  the  breezes  are  soft,  and  skies  are  fair, 

I steal  an  hour  from  study  and  care. 

And  hie  me  away  to  the  woodland  scene. 

Where  wanders  the  stream  with  waters  green." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  dejected  and  tired  with  bus- 
iness responsibilities,  but  a visit  to  the  river  will  re- 
store his  spirits,  for  as  he  gazes  upon  the  lonely  and  love- 
ly stream, 

"An  image  of  that  calm  life  appears 

( 2 ) 

That  won  my  heart  in  my  greener  years . " 

Here  also  are  his  calm,  cool,  silent  forests  whose  shel- 
ter refreshes  him. 

Nature,  according  to  Bryant's  expression  in  "Thana- 

topsis,"  reacts  sympathetically  to  the  feelings  of  man. 

If  he  is  gay,  Nature  speaks  gayly;  but  if  he  is  disheartened, 

she  soothes  and  heals  him.  This  he  gives  us  in  the  lines: 

Vfor  his  gayer  hours 

She  has  a voice  of  gladness,  and  a smile. 

And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 

Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a mild 

And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 

( 3 ) 

Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware." 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  his  poem,  "A  Lifetime." 

There  is  something  healing  in  green  pastures  and  the  songs 


(1)  "Green  River",  Lines  1-4. 

(2)  Ibid,  Lines  63-64 

(3)  "Thanatopsis, " Lines  3-8 
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of  birds . This  medicinal  power  of  open-air  life  is  espec-  - 
ially  welcome  to  those  who  seldom  enjoy  it.  Bryant verse 
has  about  it  this  out-of-doors  quality  so  typical  of  the 
American  spirit  itself.  A lovely,  restful  transcript  of 
nature  is  this  passage: 

”The  quiet  August  noon  has  come; 

A slumberous  silence  fills  the  sky 

The  fields  are  still;  the  woods  are  dumb; 

In  glassy  sleep  the  waters  lie. 


And  mark  you  soft  white  clouds  that  rest 
Above  our  vale,  a moveless  throng; 

The  cattle  on  the  mountain's  breast 
Enjoy  the  grateful  shadow  long. 


Come  and  when  mid  the  calm  profound, 

I turn  those  gentle  eyes  to  seek. 

They,  like  the  lovely  landscape  round. 

Of  innocence  and  peace  shall  speak,” 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  all  of  Bryant’s  poems  he 
never  shows  disgust  with  anything  in  Nature.  In  this  re- 
spect, too,  he  is  like  Wordsworth  who  always  saw  Nature  in 
her  friendly  garb.  He  is  pre-eminently  a "healthy  poet." 

He  enjoys  equally  the  summer  sunshine  of  the  South,  and  the 
storm-bearing  blasts  of  the  North.  There  is  no  sentimental 


(1)  "A  .aUmmer  Ramble"  Lines  1-8;  Lines  37-40 
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shrinking  from  contact  with  realities,  no  whining  about  dis- 
comfort, no  condemnation  of  the  established  order  of  things. 
The  benefactions  of  Nature  to  the  wants  of  man  seem  to 
invest  her  with  a higher  attribute  than  any  quality  of  mate- 
rial loveliness, — a moral  virtue  that  wins  our  admiration, 
and  claims  our  affection.  The  beneficence  of  ^Mother  Earth" 
rises  above  mere  utilitarian  ends,  and  scatters  delight  along 
life’s  way--a  delight  which  all  may  acquire  if  they  merely 
are  in  watchful  sympathy  with  her.  Occasionally  Bryant  gives 
a slight  recognition  to  the  pleasures  afforded  by  natural  ob- 
jects but  inserts  a delicate  suggestion  that  they  exist  for 
the  refreshment  of  man,  as  in  the  lines  on  "May  Evening": 

"The  breath  of  spring-time  at  this  twilight  hour 
Comes  through  the  gathering  glooms 
And  bears  the  stolen  sweets  of  many  a flower 
Into  my  silent  rooms . 


Yi/here  hast  thou  wandered  gentle  gale,  to  find 
The  perfumes  thou  dost  bring? 

By  brooks  that  through  the  wakening  meadows  wind 
On  brink  of  rushy  spring?" 

The  lovely  aspects  of  nature  serve  as  a source  of  inspi- 
ration to  man.  He  becomes  uplifted  and  strengthened  by  their 
reassuring  yet  silent  message,  and  through  this  bond  of  sym- 
pathy which  has  sprung  up,  he  gains  new  energy  and  puts  forth 
a supreme  effort,  to  persist, in  his  endeavors.  We  are  given 
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examples  of  these  uplifting  scenes  in  the  poems  of  Bryant, - 
one  of  which  occurs  in 

"All  breathless  with  awe  have  I gazed  on  the  scene. 

Till  I felt  the  dark  power  o’er  my  reveries  stealing. 
From  the  gloom  of  the  thicket  that  over  me  hung. 

And  the  thoughts  that  awoke  in  that  rapture  of  feeling 
Were  formed  into  verse  as  they  rose  to  my  tongue." 

The  precious  healing  power  which  was  nature’s  to  give 
was  to  be  found  in  the  wind  as  well  as  in  other  forms  of 
her  bounteous  goodness: 

"The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 

To  feel  thee 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man’  bed 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep 
And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 
Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow."  ‘ 

Oh,  come  and  breathe  upon  the  fainting  earth 
Coolness  and  life." 

The  epitome  of  William  Cullen  Bryant’s  utterances  con- 
cerning the  healing  power  of  nature  is  expressed  in  a chargi- 
ing  little  piece  which  possesses  the  invigorating  life  of 
the  aspects  of  which  it  speaks . The  name  of  the  poem  is 
"The  Gladness  of  Nature".  After  picturing  the  joyousness 
of  all  nature’s  forms  the  poet  ends  his  picture  of  smiling 

(1)  "I  Cannot  Forget  With  What  Fervid  Devotion."  Lines  12-16 

(2)  "The  Evening  Wind,"  Lines  26;  30-33. 

(3)  "Summer  Wind,"  Lines  26-27. 
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nature  by  saying: 

’’And  look  at  the  broad- faced  sun,  how  he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray 
On  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles; 

Ay,  look,  and  he’ll  smile  thy  gloom  away.” 

In”Lines  Written  in  Early  Spring”  he  enjoys  nature’s 
’’thousand  blended  notes”,  but  at  the  next  moment  is  sorrow- 
ful when,  in  contrast  to  this  happiness,  he  grieves  over 
what  ’’man  has  made  of  man”. 

Bryant,  then,  like  Wordsworth  saw  nature  as  a healer, 
comforter  and  soothing  presence  that  brought  back  to  man 
his  happiness  and  love  of  life  but  did  not  speak  of  her  as 
ministering  to  his  moral  nature  as  did  Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth,  the  poet  of  nature,  was  also  a poet  of  man. 
The  two  were  never  separate  in  his  thoughts . He  learned 
through  his  love  of  nature  to  love  man  the  more,  and  vice 
versa.  He  tells  us  in  ’’The  Prelude”  that  the  first  men  who 
pleased  him  were  shepherds  seen  from  the  distant  mountains 
and  uplifted  against  the  sunset  sky.  Nature  then  was  the 
background  for  man.  When  the  poet  turned  to  nature,  she 
gained  new  glory  from  her  fellov/ship  and  kinship  with  man. 

In  many  of  his  poems  he  expresses  domestic  affection  in 
Grasmere  Vale.  One  of  these,  the  pastoral,  ”Michael, ” il- 
lustrates how  he  was  led  to  Man  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 

He  says: 

”lt  was  the  first 


(1)  ’’Gladness  of  Nature”  Lines  17-20 
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Of  these  tales  that  spake  to  me 
Of  Shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 
Whom  I already  loved; -not  verily 
For  their  ov/n  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills 

n (1) 

Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode . 

In  this  poem  there  is  a suggested  moral;  for  the  son, 
who  has  been  sent  to  work  in  the  city  in  order  to  pay  a 
debt  for  the  old  father,  Michael,  has  given  himself  up  to 
evil  Influences.  The  subtle  moral  is  that  this  would  not 
have  happened  had  he  been  under  the  guiding,  steadying  hand 
of  nature.  It  was  among  the  men  of  lowly  station,  those  who 
had  intimate  contact  with  natiJ-re  that  V/ordsworth  had  heard 

"truths 

Replete  with  honour;  sounds  in  unison 

(2) 

With  loftiest  promises  of  good  amd  fair". 

His  sympathy  for  men  was  so  deep  that  while  he  had  an 
irrevocable  hatred  of  evil  he  did  not  hate  the  person  who 
had  done  the  evil  deed.  He  could  see  the  soul  of  goodness 
in  everything  and  thus  made  a distinction  between  weakness 
and  wi c kedne  s s . 

The  poem,  "The  Brothers",  has  a subject  characteristic 
of  its  authorj,*  Man  and  Nature.  It  is  a simple,  pathetic 
tale  of  fraternal  love.  The  two  brothers  are  bound  by  a 
strong  love  for  each  other.  The  older  goes  to  sea  in  order 
that  he  may  be  of  more  service  to  his  brother.  On  his 

(1)  "Michael",  Lines  21-26 

(2)  "The  Prelude.'^ 
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return  he  Is  apprized  of  his  brother's  death,  Interv^oven 
with  the  story  are  simple  wholesome  descriptions  of  nature. 

This  combination  of  subject  exists  also  in  ’’Resolution  and 
Independence”,  ’’The  Affliction  of  Margaret”,  and  the  ’’Soli- 
tary Reaper”.  In  the  last  mentioned  poem,  the  maiden, 

the  latest  lingerer  in  the  field,  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  romance  of  Highland  scenery  and  solitary  Highland 
life  is  revealed  to  us;  even  her  voice  seems  a part  of  nature, 
so  mysteriously  does  it  blend  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

In  the  characteristic  poem,  ’’Resolution  and  Independence,” 
he  has  gathered  all  his  qualities — dignity,  homeliness,  medi- 
tation over  man  and  nature,  respectful  pity  for  old  age,  and 
poverty,  detailed  observation  of  natural  things  and  an  imag- 
inative power  which  melts  together  the  forms  of  cloud,  rock, 
pool,  and  the  voices  of  wind  and  man  in  a single  composition. 
Wordsworth  has  proved  to  us  from  a reading  of  these  poems 
and  others  of  similar  type  that  he  knows  the  heart  of  man 
fully  as  well  as  the  heart  of  nature.  But  in  spite  of  this 
preoccupation  with  man  and  his  trials,  our  English  inter- 
preter is  the  poet  of  natm'e,  for  after  all,  he  looks  upon 
Michael,  the  shepherd,  and  the  old  Leech- gatherer  as  natural 

objects,  almost  in  the  same  sense ”as  the  aged  thorn,  or  the 

(2 ) 

lichened  rock  in  the  earth”.  He  expresses  the  close 

and  inseparable  coinnectlon  between  the  great  heart  of  Nature 
in  all  its  grandeur  and  beauty  and  the  heart  of  man  in  the 


(1)  Raleigh,  ’’Wordsworth”,  Page  183 

(2)  Walter  Pater,  ’’Appreciations”,  MacMillan  Company,  1901 

Page  48. 
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lines: 

"From  Nature  and  her  overflowing  soul, 

« 

I had  received  so  much,  that  all  my  thoughts 
Were  steeped  in  feeling;  I was  only  then 
Contented,  when  with  bliss  ineffable 
I felt  the  sentiment  of  Being  spread 

(1 

0*er  all  that  moves  and  all  that  seeraeth  still# 

He  laments  for  those  who  cannot  love  nature  or  poetry 
and  says  that  he  believes  that  these  people  must  also  be 
without  the  love  of  human  nature  and  the  reverence  for  God# 
But  for  those  who  strive  to  find  their  right  place  in  the 
order  of  things,  the  reward  is  sure  in  the  inspiration,  in- 
sight, comfort,  and  strength  to  be  derived  from  close  friend- 
ship with  the  streams  and  groves. 

Ruskin  says  justly  of  this  phase  of  Wordsworth’s, 

"Wordsworth’s  distinctive  work  was  a war  with  pomp  and 

pretence,  and  a display  of  the  majesty  of  simple  feelings 

and  humble  hearts,  together  with  high  reflective  truth  in 

his  analysis  of  the  courses  of  politics  and  ways  of  men; 

without  these,  his  love  of  nature  would  have  been  compar- 

( 2 ) 

atlvely  worthless." 

The  "Lyrical  Ballads"  deal  with  Man,  Nature,  and  Man's 
relation  to  Nature#  Some  of  them  show  us  a picture  of  Man, 
his  passions,  and  his  relations  to  life,  while  others  are 
occupied  with  the  spirit  of  Nature,  her  relation  with  Man 


(1)  "The  Prelude",  II,  Lines  398-403 

(2)  Ruskin,"  Modern  Painters^  III,  293. 
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and  her  beneficial  influences  over  him.  In  the  poems  ’’The. 
Idiot  Boy”,  and  ’’The  Mad  Mother”,  we  see  the  tremendous  pow- 
er of  maternal  love;  in  "We  are  Seven”  the  simple  yet  force- 
ful expression  of  a child’s  notion  of  death  is  explained; 
brotherly  love  in  ’’The  Two  Brothers”  is  portrayed.  In  all 
of  these  and  others  of  like  nature,  the  humble,  rustic- 
life  of  the  characters  is  the  background  and  their  elemental 
emotions,  sufferings,  and  passions  are  bared  to  us  in  simple, 
forceful  language  which  is  typical  of  them. 

’’And  ’tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes”. 

The  next  poem  in  ”Lyrical  Ballads”  is  addressed  to 
his  sister.  All  nature  abounds  with  vitalizing,  inspiring 
love.  Man  should  partake  of  this  love,  so  he  advises  Doro- 
thy to  come  out,  leave  her  cares,  and  list  to  nature’s  voice. 
Nature  reveals  moral  laws  to  man  and  Inspires  him  to  do  right. 

The  mind  may  absorb  more  during  one  such  moment  with  Nature 

(2 ) 

than  with  "years  of  toiling  reason”. 

"Expostulation  and  Reply”  is  written  in  a like  strain 
as  the  preceding  poem.  Here  the  poet  tells  his  teacher, 
Matthew,  that  he  believes  Nature  is  a vital  source  of  in- 
spiration and  knowledge  and  that  man  must  hesitate  once  in 
a while  in  his  search  for  truth  to  quietly  meditate "in  a 
wise  passiveness”  and  commune  with  the  Spirit  which  rolls 
through  all  things  and  doth  all  unite . 

(1)  "To  My  Sister” 


(2)  Ibid.  Line  26 
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In  ’’The  Tables  Turned”  Nature’s  use  as  a teacher  of  man 
is  brought  out.  She  is  overflowing  with  inspiration,  and 
harmony,  truth  and  wisdom,  and  is  ready  to  communicate  these 
to  the  heart  of  him  who  ’’watches  and  receives”.  He  reit- 
erates this  statement  later  in  ’’The  Prelude”  in  which 
he  acknowledges  his  gleanings  from  the  moral  lessons  which 
he  has  received  from  nature: 

”lf  in  my  youth  I have  been  pure  in  heart. 

If  mingling  with  the  world,  I am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have  lived 
With  God  and  Nature  communing,  removed 
From  little  enmities  and  low  desires. 

The  gift  is  yours;” 

It  is  this  insistence  upon  Nature  as  a moral  influence  for 
good  that  differentiates  his  attitude  for  nature  from  that 
of  other  poets  of  his  time. 

Among  the  poems  which  Wordsworth  has  left  to  ua  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  Nature  on  human  character  are 
’’Peter  Bell”,  ’’Lucy  Gray”  poems^and  others.  Peter  Bell 
lived  in  the  face  of  Nature  untouched  alike  by  her  charm 
and  her  terror;  Lucy’s  whole  being  is  a manifestation  of 
Nature’s  moulding  power;  she  is  responsive  to  sun  and  shad- 
ow, to  silence  and  sound,  and  seems  to  be  herself  the  sym- 
bol of  peace. 


(1)  ’’The  Tables  Turned”,  Line  24 

(2)  ’’The  Prelude”  II,  Lines  427-432 

(3)  ’’The  Prelude.” 
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The  following  extracts  contain  hints  of  Wordsworth’s 
whole  system  of  thought  expressing that  belief  in  the  life 
of  nature  and  the  way  in  which  that  life  is  camraunlcated 
to  the  mind,  which  reappear,  variously  stated,  throughout 
his  massive  body  of  work: 

"Nor  less  I deem  that  there  are  Powers 

Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a wide  passiveness."  (1) 

"And  harkl  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  I 
He  too  is  no  mean  preacher: 

Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things. 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher.  ^ ^ 

"Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings; 

Our  meddling  intellect 

Misshapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things :- 

( 3 ) 

We  murder  to  dissect." 

"Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art; 

Close  up  those  barren  leaves; 

Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a heart 
That  watches  and  receives." 


(1  ).-"Expo3tulation  and  Reply. 

(2)  "The  Tables  Turned" 

(3)  Ibid 


(4)  Ibid 
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"Through  primrose  tufts  on  that  secret  bower. 

The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths; 

And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 

,,  (1) 

Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

"One  moment  now  may  give  us  more, 

Than  years  of  toilimg  reason; 

Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 

„ (2) 

The  spirit  of  the  season. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  was  so  genuine  in  his  utterances 
that  he  would  testify  to  nothing,  in  scenery  or  human  life, 
of  which  he  had  not  had  a direct  personal  consciousness. 

He  wrote  to  his  brother  in  1838,  "l  saw  some  lines  by  you 
to  the  skylark.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a bird?  Let  me  coun- 
sel you  to  draw  your  images,  in  describing  nature  from  what 
you  observe  around  you.  The  skylark  is  an  English  bird,  and 

an  American  who  has  never  visited  Europe  has  no  right  to  be 

( 2 ) 

in  raptures  about  it . " 

This  sincerity  helps  to  explain  in  part  why  our  nature 
poet,  unlike  the  English  bard,  dwelt  very  little  on  man. 
Human  character  seems  not  to  have  been  a favorite  study 
with  him.  He  had  a true  sentiment  for  external  nature  and 
for  the  great  ideas,  abstracted  from  actual  life  and  actual 
men,  which  the  contemplation  of  nature  evoked  and  nourished; 

(1)  "Lines  Written  in  Early  Spring". 

(2)  "To  My  Sister". 

(3)  William  Simonas,  "A  Student’s  History  of  American  Lit- 
erature," Houghton  Mifflin,  P.  144 
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but  he  did  not  have,  in  addition  to  these,  the  sentiments 
which  lead  the  intellect  to  explore  the  depths  of  human 
character  and  find  a joy  in  the  concrete  facts  of  human 
life.  He  talks  of  American  woods,  fields,  flowers,  birds, 
bessts,  ocean^and  sky,  but  not  of  the  American  man.  The 
follies  of  men  were  not  sufficiently  elevated  themes  for 
him  to  use.  The  great  wrongs  of  society  are  seldom  con- 
doned in  his  poems.  Even  slavery^ which  had  so  often  inspired 
Whittier  and  Longfellow  to  write  startling  invectives  for 
the  cause  of  mankind,  furnished  him  with  a poetic  subject 
onl^  once,  and  then  he  wrote  upon  it  when  slavery  had  been 
done  away  with.  Because  of  this  fact  we  might  conclude 
that  he  was  a misanthrope  or  at  least  possessed  an  antip- 
athy for  the  subject  of  man.  But  neither  of  these  con- 
clusions would  be  just,  for  we  would  not  have  taken  into 
consideration,  before  making  our  judgment,  the  life  facts 
of  the  man,  which  could  do  much  to  influence  his  tenden- 
cies in  choosing  fit  subjects  on  which  he  could  write. 

It  must  be  remembered,  if  we  are  to  find  a just  answer 
to  the  question  of  Bryant's  disregard  for  discussing  man 
and  his  problems,  that  the  poet  had  been,  and  still  was, 
while  he  was  writing  poetry,  a journalist.  He  was  often 
called  upon  to  express  his  feelings,  as  a professional 
critic,  of  public  men,  measures,  and  institutions.  There- 
fore, his  editorial  duties  were  concerned  primarily  with 
man  and  his  trials . Naturally,  as  a diversion  in  his  quiet 
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moraents,  he  would  desire  to  turn  his  thoughts  upon  a differ- 
ent subject  and  his  mind  meditated  upon  the  calm,  sweet, 
soothing  scenes  of  Nature,  He  would  retire  from  the  "dregs 
of  men"  and  seek  shelter  in  the  forest  shades. 

"The  calm  shade 

Shall  bring  a kindred  calm,  and  the  sweet  breeze 

That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  shall  waft 

a balm 

To  thy  sick  heart." 

In  the  poems  in  which  a story  is  presented,  Bryant 
chooses  Nature  for  his  background,  and  the  best  part  of  the 
poem  is  descriptive.  The  plot  is  of  minor  importance,  for 
it  is  the  scenery  with  which  he  is  preeminently  concerned. 
For  example,  in  "An  Indian  Story"  the  plot  centers  around 
the  stolen  bride  of  an  Indian  hunter  who  pursues  the  kid- 
napper, kills  him,  and  returns  with  the  coveted  maiden. 

The  capture  and  the  killing  are  not  narrated,  but  are  sug- 
gested. On  the  other  hand,  the  changing  aspects  of  Nature 
are  minutely  noted: 

"'Twas  early  summer  when  Maquon*s  bride 

Was  stolen  away  from  his  door. 

But  -at  length  the  maples  in  crimson  are  dyed 

And  the  grape  is  black  on  the  cabin-side, 

✓/ 

And  she  smiles  at  his  hearth  once  more. 


(1)  "Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a Wood." 
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”But  far  in  the  pine- grove  dark  and  cold, 

V,/here  the  yellow  leaf  falls  not. 

Nor  the  autumn  shines  in  scarlet  and  gold. 

There  lies  a hillock  of  fresh  dark  mould 
In  the  deepest  gloom  of  the  spot . " 

Even  when  he  wrote  upon  the  subject  of  freedom  he 
Inserted  choice  bits  of  nature  description  here  and  there 
so  that  the  real  subject  seemed  to  be  almost  smothered  in 
the  midst  of  delineations  of  nature.  In  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  ’’The  Antiquity  of  Freedom”  notice  how  minor  a 
theme  the  real  subject,  freedom  , seems: 

’’Here  are  old  trees,  tall  oaks,  and  gnarled  pines. 

That  stream  with  gray-green  mosses;  here  the 

ground 

Was  never  trenched  by  spade,  and  flowers  spring 

up 

Unsown,  and  die  ungathered.  It  is  sweet 

To  linger  here  among  the  flitting  birds. 

And  leaping  squirrels,  wandering  brooks,  and  winds, 

Thet  shake  the  leaves,  and  scatter,  as  they  pass, 

A fragrance  from  the  cedars,  thickly ‘set 

With  pale-blue  berries.  In  these  peaceful  shades 

Peaceful,  unpruned,  immeasurably  old. 

My  thoughts  go  up  the  long  dim  path  of  years, 

(1) 

Back  to  the  earliest  days  of  liberty.” 

After  nature's  peaceful  aspects  have  been  spoken  of, 
he  then  conjures  up  the  spirit  of  Freedom  and  apostrophizes 
it  is  lines  of  unsurpassed  grandeur. 


(1)  ’’The  Antiquity  of  Freedom,”  Lines  1-12 
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Wordsworth  seems  to  have  had  a little  of  that  cast  of- 
mind  which  prompted  the  ancient  Greeks  to  believe  that  every 
lovely  grove  and  blue- topped  knoll  in  Hellas  screened  a pre- 
siding Deity.  This  idea  is  expressed  in  the  sonnet  '*Brook": 

"It  seems  the  Eternal  Soul  is  clothed  in  thee 
With  purer  robes  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood. 
And  hath  bestowed  on  thee  a better  good; 
Unwearied  joy,  and  life  without  its  cares." 

He  could  imagine  the  informing  spirit  of  the  universe 
only  as  an  omnipresent  principle  of  motion,  a world  soul, 
multl-mooded  and  Invariable.  He  speaks  of  the  "obstinate 
questionings,  failings  from  us,  vanishings,  blank  misgiv- 
ings" of  a creature  moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized 
which  inspire  a song  of  thanks  and  praise  from  him  in  his 
exquisite  "Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality".  Child- 
hood, so  he  says,  is  the  time  for  these  high  visions  of  the 
divine  perfections . God  is  the  real  home  of  the  soul  and 
from  him  as  "trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come".  He  re- 
calls how  in  his  own  early  days,  turning  the  mind  in  upon 
herself,  he  "pored,  watched,  expected,  listened,  spread  his 
thoughts",  how  he  experienced  "visitings  of  the  upholder  of 
the  tranquil  soul"  and  his  sensitiveness  to  them.  He  became 
a man  of  deep  spiritual  perceptions  and  he  tried  to  find 
expression  through  the  medium  of  his  love  for  nature  and 
solitude.  Turned  aside  from  his  initial  ideal  of  democracy 
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by  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  hecame,  in  a 
sense,  a hermit  soul  with  a yearning  for  truth  and  harmony 
which  he  thought  rested  at  the  heart  of  things  as  the  cen- 
tral power  of  all  life  and  motion. 

Although  he  reprobated  the  senses  as  enemies  of  spir- 
itual progress,  they  proved  to  be  in  his  case  stepping  stones 
toward  the  mystic  realm  in  which  he  loved  to  dwell  and  where 
joy  abounded  for  him.  He  said  in  "The  Prelude": 

"l  speak  in  recollection  of  a time 
V/hen  the  bodily  eye  in  every  stage  of  life 
The  most  despotic  of  our  senses,  gained 
Such  strength  in  me  as  often  held  my  mind 
In  absolute  dominion." 

He  had  learned  to  look  upon  Nature  not  with  the  more 
or  less  indifferent  attitude  of  youth  but  with  a devoted 
interest  through  which  he  heard  often  "the  still  sad  music 
of  humanity" . It  was  with  this  changed  attitude  that  he 
pronounced  his  well-known  conception  of  spiritualized  Na- 
ture close  to  the  spirit  of  man: 

"Nor  less  I deem  that  there  are  Powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress; 

That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a wise  passiveness." 

To  him  the  mystic  Instants  of  high  blissful  perceptions, 
resulting  in  noble  self-dedications,  are  caused  or  Imparted 


(1)  "Expostulation  and  Reply,"  Lines  20-24 
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by  Nature.  Nattire  to  Wordsworth  is  the  habitation  of  God 
for  he  says : 

’’And  I have  felt 

A presence  that  disturbes  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts:  a sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 

A motion  and  a spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things . ” ^ ^ ^ 

To  Wordsworth,  then,  there  was  a divine  spirit  in  the 
various  aspects  of  nature  which  we  could  see  if  we  were  in 
communion  with  its  visible  forms.  Only  a quiet  loving  glance 
was  necessary,  for  the  pervading  dweller  awaited  us  on  every 
hand.  Nature,  then,  is  everywhere  transfused  and  illumined 
by  Spirit;  man  also  is  a reflection  of  the  divine  Spirit; 
and  we  shall  never  understand  the  emotions  roused  by  a flow- 
er or  sunset  until  we  learn  that  nature  appeals  through  man’s 
eye  to  his  inner  spirit.  In  short,  nature  must  be  spiritu- 
ally conceived.  He  conceives  of  things  in  which  this  Spirit 
dwells  as  returning  man’s  love  and  grieving  at  this  departure. 
”We  die,  my  friend,”  says  the  Wanderer,  looking  around  the 
cottage  which  had  once  been  Margaret’s, 


(l)”Tlntern  Abbey",  Lines  93-102. 
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”Nor  v;e  alone,  but  that  which  each  man  loved, 

And  prized  in  his  particular  nook  of  earth. 

Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed." 

William  Cullen  Bryant  utters  the  same  idea  concerning 
Nature’s  sympathy  with  man’s  various  moods  in  his  exquisite 
"Thanatopsis" . Over  and  within  the  elements  which  he 

apostrophizes,  Bryant  discerns  and  pays  tribute  to  the  om- 
niscience of  a protecting  Father,  a creative  God.  He  shows 
a thoughtfulness  in  the  presence  of  nature’s  mysteries  and 
those  of  human  existence,  a settled  faith  in  God,  the  God 
of  his  Puritan  ancestors,  a belief  in  His  providence,  and 
in  the  immortality  of  man.  These  are  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Water-fowl, ""Order  of  Nature,"  "Love  of  God," 
Battle-field,"  "Hymn  to  the  North  Star,"  "Forest  Hymn," 

"Hymn  of  Sea,"  and  "Fellow  Worshippers’.’. 

In  a "Forest  Hymn"  the  sentiments  expressed  are  sim- 
ilar to  -hhose  enumerated  by  Wordsworth  in  "Tintern  Abbey" 
both  in  the  phrasing  and  feeling.  Yet  there  is  in  it  an 
\inmistakable  personality  that  is  Bryant.  He  says  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Spirit: 

"Thou  art  in  soft  winds 

That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 
In  music;  thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath 
That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place 
Comes,  scarcely  felt;  the  barky  trunks,  the  ground. 


(1)  "a  Forest  Hymn"  Lines  40-45. 
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"The  fresh  moist  ground  are  all  instinct  with 

thee.” 

He  also  states  that  since  the  woods  are  His  first  tem- 
ples, we  should  commune  there  with  His  spirit  more  than  we 
do,  rather  than  adoring  with  the  crowd.  There  is  a sugges- 
tion of  the  essential  Puritan  spirit  here  which  Bryant  nev- 
er really  lost  although  in  his  later  years  he  and  his  Fa- 
ther were  Unitarians.  Here  we  see  the  author  gazing  with 
rapturous  awe  on  the  handiwork  of  God’s  work,  nature: 

’’Father,  thy  hand 

Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns,  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.  Thou  didst 
look  down. 

Upon  the  naked  earth,  and,  forthwith,  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.” 

In  ’’The  Flood  of  Years"  which  is  calm,  meditative,  and 
trustful  in  tdne  there  is  found  much  of  the  ’’still  sad  music 
of  humanity"  that  Wordwworth  so  well  expressed.  The  last 
few  lines  show  an  unquestioning  faith  in  immortality.  Prob- 
ably this  is  why  many  prefer  it  to  the  other  famous  poem  on 
death,  "Thanatopsis",  in  which  there  is  no  message  of  hope. 

A gentleman  who  had  recently  suffered  a bereavement  was  so 
Interested  in  these  lines  that  he  wrote  to  Bryant  asking 
him  if  they  expressed  his  personal  reflection.  The  answer, 
dated  Cummington,  August  tenth,  1876,  again  proves  his 

(1)  "A  Forest  Hymn." 


(2)  Ibid,  Lines  24-28 
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sincerity 

’’Certainly,  I believe  all  that  is  said  in  the  lines 

you  have  quoted.  If  I had  not,  I could  not  have  written 

them.  I believe  in  the  everlasting  life  of  the  soul;  and 

it  seems  to  me  that  immortality  would  be  but  an  inperfect 

gift  without  the  recognition  in  the  life  to  come  of  those 

,,  (1) 

who  are  dear  to  us  here. 

Even  this  poem  has  nature  for  its  background: 

’’all  are  raised  and  borne 

By  that  great  current  on  its  onward  sweep, 
Wandering  and  rippling  with  caressing  waves. 

Around  green  islands,  fragrant  with  the 
Breath  of  flowers  that  never  wither . ” ' ' 

Bryant,  the  possessor  of  a stern  morality,  had  the  de- 
vout and  affectionate  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  his  poet- 
ry and  hymns  show  a serious,  reverent  trust  and  aspiration* 
Wordsworth  in  his  ovra  life  was  severely  simple,  and 
this  characteristic  is  often  shown  in  his  poems.  It  is  this 
serene  and  noble  simplicity  of  his  that  gives  to  many  of  his 
poems  an  indescribable  and  incomparable  charm.  Such  lyrics 
as  the  ’’Solitary  Reaper",  the  "Lucy "poems,  or  "The  Primrose 
of  the  Rock"  have  this  magical  excellence.  In  speaking  of 
this  characteristic  for  which  Wordsworth  is  famous  and  about 
which  he  has  not  Infrequently  been  criticized,  Matthew  Arnold 


states. 


(3)„ 


He  can  and  will  treat  a subject  with  nothing  but 


(1)  Andrew  James  Symington,  "V/illiam  C.  Bryant,"  Harper  Bros. 
New  York,  1880,  P.  224. 

(2)  "The  Flood  of  Years",  Lines  100-104 

(3)  Matthew  Arnold,  "Essays  in  (Criticism",  Second  Series, 
MacMillan  Company,  London,  1888,  P.  122-162 
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the  most  plain,  first-hand,  almost  austere  naturalness.  His 
expression  may  often  be  called  bald,  as  in  'Resolution  and 
Independence,  but  it  is  as  bald  as  the  bare  mountain  tops 
are  bald,  with  a baldness  that  is  full  of  grandeur." 

In  his  Lyrical  Ballads  he  followed  out  the  rules  which 
he  had  previously  thought  of ^ and  he  tried  to  free  poetry 
from  its  conceits.  He  spoke  the  language  of  simple  truth, 
and  portrayed  man  and  nature  as  they  were . In  this  work 
we  are  apt  to  miss  the  beauty  and  intensity  that  lie  hidden 
in  his  simplest  lines. 

But  he,  unlike  Bryant,  raises  his  voice  at  times  to  an 
elevation  and  majesty  which  requires  more  involved  and  dec- 
orated expression.  This  is  true  in  such  masterpieces  as  the 
"Ode  to  Duty"  and  "Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality." 

The  profoundness  in  these  more  majestic  pieces  is  excusable 
for  he  was  speaking  of  divine  truths  that  will  not  be  shaped 
into  clear  form. 

Regardless  of  the  gorgeous  beauties  found  here  and 
there  in  the  longer  poems  and  the  philosophy  for  which  he 
has  become  revered,  I believe  that  Wordwworth’s  most  suc- 
cessful and  powerful  verse  springs  more  often  from  the  de- 
piction of  the  domestic  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  simple  dales- 
men among  whom  his  sister  and  he  spent  happy  hours,  and  from 
the  nature  background  against  which  they  moved.  There  is 
no  poet  in  whose  work  such  simple,  often  apparently  trivial. 
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emotional  Impulse  can  suggest  such  varied  and  noble  thought. 

Some  poems  in  which  simplicity  is  the  keynote  are:  "Michael", 

"The  Fountain",  "The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan",  "The  Brothers", 

"The  Story  of  Margaret",  and  "The  Excursion",  I,  Lines  511- 

916. 

Bryant  regarded  Wordsworth  as  almost  the  first  Eng- 
lish poet  "who  did  not  seem  in  some  degree  to  labor  under 
the  apprehension  of  becoming  too  simple  and  natural  to  im- 
agine that  a certain  pomp  of  words  is  necessary  to  elevate 
the  style,  and  make  that  grand  and  noble  which  in  its  di- 
rect expression  would  be  homely  and  trivial." 

The  Saxon  element  predominates  in  the  verse  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant.  His  style  is  simple;  sometimes  it  seems  se- 
vere, yet  it  is  always  fitting.  We  notice  in  the  following 
well-known  stanza  the  crisp  quality  of  the  diction: - 
"Truth  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again; 

Th’  eternal  years  of  God  are  here; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers." 

This  type  of  diction  is  often  refreshing.  Bryant  was  never 
obscure,  for  he  was  too  sincere  to  go  beyond  his  ovm  depth. 
The  vocabulary  of  our  poet  was  restricted  more  or  less  to 
the  simpler  phrases  of  our  language,  but  this  is  not  a det- 
riment; rather  is  it  a source  of  strength,  for  the  supreme 
excellence  In  all  things  is  simplicity.  "The  Yellow  Violet" 
and  "The  Fringed  Gentian"  are  like  many  of  Wordsworth’s  poems 


(1)  Introduction  to  the  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song,  Page  XVIII. 

(2)  "The  Battlefield,"  (1837) 
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in  their  simplicity  and  in  the  little  moral  lessons  they 

convey.  His  ‘discreet  temperament  kept  him  from  the  usage 

of  excessive  decoration,  and  so  we  find  that  his  works  are 

always  intelligible.  Because  this  is  true,  they  had  a more 

urgent  appeal  for  the  common  people  as  well  as  for  others. 

Mat the V/  Arnold  said:  "The  beautiful,  pathetic  and  sublime 

are  always  marked  by  a certain, serene  unconsciousness  of 

effort.  This  is  the  character  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poetry." 

It  is  his  simplicity  and  at  times  his  restraint  that  make 

us  think  of  him  as  a Classicist  in  tendencies,  yet  he  was 

our  first  real  Romanticist  with  decided  preferences  for  the 

subjects  of  nature  and  death.  Bryant’s  own  reflection  on 

the  theory  of  poetry  contains  his  belief  in  simplicity:  "The 

best  poetry  is  that  which  takes  the  strongest  hold  on  the 

general  mind it  is  that  which  is  always  simple  and  al- 

(2 ) 

ways  luminous."  He  listened  not  to  the  songs  of  man  but 
to  those  of  birds,  forests,  streams,  and  their  songs,  like 
his,  were  plain  ones. 

Much  of  Wordsworth's  blank  verse  is  admirable  and  pow- 
erful. The  appropriate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  lofty  thoughts, 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  it  reflect  in  mirror-like  fashion 
the  personality  of  the  man  behind  it.  Yet  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  heavy  at  times,  too  heavy  for  the  purpose,  limp 
and  drawling.  In  this  respect  Bryant  must  be  praised,  for 
we  do  not  find  this  true  of  his  blank  verse.  Even  the  beau- 


(1)  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  "Poets  of  America,"  Chap. Ill, 
P.  62-94,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1885. 

(2)  "A  History  of  Literature  in  America,"  ScribnerS,  1904 

P.  163-168  Barrett  Wendell--Chester  Creenough. 


tifully  phrased  and  resonant  ’’Tlntern  Abbey"  has  thoughts 
which  must  be  extricated  if  we  are  to  properly  enjoy  them. 
Wordsworth  is  noted  for  his  long  passages  of  this  type  of 
blank  verse  and  sometimes  we  feel  that  he  would  have  im- 
pressed us  more  had  they  not  been  so  long.  "Tintern  Abbey" 
is  one  of  the  noblest  poems  in  English  literature  and  may 
briefly  stand  as  Wordsworth’s  creed  concerning  Nature.  Its 
cadences  are  impressive  and  their  high,  impassioned  music- 
al quality  makes  us  retain  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
poem.  Blank  verse  lends  itself  both  to  the  most  graceful 
and  the  most  Imposing  narrative,  to  the  most  delicate  as 
well  as  intense  utterances  of  passion.  This  flexible  form, 
then,  was  for  the  profound  poem  fitting,  e .g., "Tintern  Ab- 
bey," which  contained  the  author’s  deepest  thoughts  on  na- 
ture. It  is  chiefly  through  this  elevated  style  that  we 
get  the  poetic  effects  in  "Laodamia". 

Bryant,  as  well  as  Wordsworth,  used  the  stately  form 
of  blank  verse  to  speak  his  more  solemn  thoughts  on  nature. 
The  English  were  reminded  of  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  and  Milton 
when  they  read  Bryant’s  "Thanatopsis",  which  is  written  in 
sonorous  blank  verse.  A London  critic  writing  about  this 
poem  in  1822  stated:  "Viflthout  any  Intention  to  overrate  the 
excellence  of  these  lines,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  there  are  few  pieces  in  the  works  of  even  the  very 
first  of  our  living  poets,  which  exceed  them  in  sublimity 
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and  compass  of  poetical  thought.”  It  is  true  that  our  ■ 

poet’s  blank  verse  is  at  its  best  in  ’’Thanatopsis . " He 
had  found  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  that  free  blank 
verse  would  better  clothe  his  poetical  conceptions  than 
would  the  unemotional  measures  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Bryant's  largest  division  in  his  work  is  the  group  of  blank 
verse  in  his  pieces,  among  which  are  "Thanatopsis , " "Forest 
Hymn",  Prairies,"  and  "Flood  of  Years "Thanatopsis "sums 
up  their  whole  message  and  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
greatest  of  them.  There  is  in  his  blank  verse  a sense  of 
growth,  a pushing  upward  as  of  the  forest  trees,  of  which 
he  was  so  fond.  His  blank  verse  with  its  cadence,  pauses 
and  rhythm  is  essentially  his  own.  It  is  solemn  and  res- 
onant, and  the  sound  that  emanates  from  it  is  comparable  to 
dignified,  sustained,  resounding  organ  tones  from  the  Bible, 
which  he  knew  so  well. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  one  of  our  best  American  crit- 
ics, has  said  of  Bryant's  blank  verse:  "The  blank  verse  of 
Bryant  is  masterly  and  original.  I can  trace  the  Influence 
of  no  English  poet  in  its  varied  pauses  and  musical  cadences 

Bryant's  blank  verse  is  inferior  to  Wordsworth's  exqui- 
site blank  verse  in  passages,  but  it  has  lines  of  unsurpas- 
sing beauty  e.g.  "the  desert  and  illimitable  air." 

"Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste." 


(1)  Cairns,  "Specimens  of  the  American  Poets,"  1822,  London. 

(2)  Stedman,  "Poets  of  America." 

(3)  "Lines  to  a Waterfowl." 

( 4 ) "Thanatopsis . " 
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’’And  features,  the  great  soul's  apparent  seat." 
and  has  far  fewer  lapses  into  prose  than  that  of  Wordsworth. 

Both  Wordsworth  and  Bryant  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
Death  in  their  poetry  but  in  discussing  it  each  has  present- 
ed a different  viewpoint . Let  us  briefly  note  the  differ- 
ence in  their  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Death. 

’jVherever  Wordsworth  deals  with  the  subject  of  Death, 
it  is  with  such  calmness  and  childlike  simplicity  as  are 
exemplified  in  "We  are  Seven,"  and  "Lucy  Gray”.  Wisely  he 
rests  the  solution  of  the  great  question  of  Immortality, 
not  upon  the  utterances  of  the  seemingly  wise,  but  upon  the 
heaven-taught  wisdom  of  the  child  before  its  ideas  are 
changed,  according  to  him,  for  the  wornt  by  the  senses,  and 
the  trailing  clouds  of  glory  disappear.  He  also  gives  us 
a ray  of  hope  in  his  poems  on  death,  such  as  the  slight 
hope  which  is  revived  by  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  adop- 
tion of  James  as  \he  child  of  all  the  dale"  in  "The  Broth- 
ers." It  is  his  power  to  transmute  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment into  a means  of  strength  that  makes  his  poetry  such  a 
tonic  to  the  weary  and  sorrowful.  In  "The  Happy  Warrior" 
we  hear  the  optimistic: 

"And  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  cbnfidence  of  Heaven's  applause." 
In  his  sonnet  on  "Death"  he  represents  the  triunph  of  faith 
over  groveling  fear: 


(l)"To  the  Past." 
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"Cheered  with  the  prospect  of  a brighter  day.” 

At  the  grave  of  Burns  he  again  is  essentially  the  optimist: 
”Sighing,  I turned  away;  but  ere 
Night  fell,  I heard,  or  seemed  to  hear. 

Music  that  sorrow  comes  not  near, 

A ritual  hymn 

Chanted  in  love  that  casts  out  fear 
By  Seraphim." 

Wordsworth,  unlike  Bryant,  never  finds  in  the  gloom  of 
Nature  a reflection  of  his  own.  Rather  does  Nature  exert 
herself  to  cure  the  chronic  disease  of  egotism,  despondency 
and  misanthropy.  This  is  Illustrated  in  Tintern  Abbey  and 
The  Prelude  XII,  88-151. 

In  hl3”Elegiac  Verses,”  a poem  written  in  memory  of 
his  brother  who  was  drowned,  we  are  given  a striking  exam- 
ple of  Nature’s  influence.  Wordsworth,  who  was  deeply  at- 
tached to  the  lost  brother,  was  heart  broken  by  the  disaster. 
In  a later  poem,  "Elegiac  Stanzas,”  his  grief  is  tremendous. 
He  says : 

"a  power  is  gone,  which  nothing  can  restore; 

A deep  distress  hath  humanized  my  Soul.” 

and  adds : 

/ 2 ) 

"The  feeling  of  my  loss  will  ne’er  be  old." 

But  he  received  solace  in  his  grief — not  from  an  individual 
or  a divine  source  but  from  the  source  of  nature.  He  is 


(1)  "Elegiac  Stanzas,”  35-36 

(2)  "Elegiac  Verses,”  41-50 
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cheered  by  the  beauty  and  grace  of  a delicate  flower: 

’’That  was  indeed  a parting  I oh. 

Glad  am  I,  glad  that  it  is  past; 

Unutterable  woe • 

But  they  as  well  as  I have  gains :- 
From  many  a humble  source,  to  pains 
Like  these,  there  comes  a mild  release; 

Even  here  I feel  it,  even  this  Plant 
Is  in  its  beauty  ministrant 
To  comfort  and  to  peace.” 

Doubtless  to  many,  the  majestic  sweep  and  grandeur  of 
tone  in  Bryant's  ’’Thanatopsis ” gives  no  solace  because  of 
the  doleful  suggestions  and  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  life 
in  it.  The  last  stanza  seems  to  have  been  added  to  give  a 
ray  of  hope,  but  I think  it  is  out  of  place,  for  it  is  out 
of  keeping  with  the  tonal  quality  of  the  poem.  ’’Thanatop- 
sis” has  dignity,  self-command^ and  ease,  but  does  not  rank 
with  Wordsworth's  best  -^lank  verse  in”Tintern  Abbey.”  It 
is  enjoyed  because  of  its  natural  descriptions  rather  than 
its  dirge-like  quality.  In  contrast  to  this  view  of  death, 
we  get  more  comfort  from  reading  ’’The  Return  of  Youth”  with 
its  cheerful  promise,  and  ’’Tree  Burial,”  which  soimds  out 
the  sorrow  and  immortal  hope  of  a bereaved  mother. 

The  thought  of  Death  seems  to  have  had  a peculiar  fas- 
cination for  him.  His  first  masterpiece  ’’Thanatopsis”,  or 


(1)  ’’Elegiac  Verses,”  41-50 
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"A  View  of  Death”,  was  written  at  seventeen,  while  "The 
Flood  of  Years”,  another  emphasis  on  Death,  was  written  at 
eighty-one.  The  last  named  has  the  grace,  strength,  com- 
prehensive scope  and  sublime  movement  that  make  verse  immor- 
tal. It  is  serious  in  tone  yet  not  quite  so  doleful  as 
"Thanatopsis ” . Between  these  two  come  the  following: 

"old  Man's  Counsel" 

"Snow  Shower" 

"Old  Man’s  Funeral" 

"The  Future  Life" 

"Hymn  to  Death" 

"Waiting  by  the  Gate" 

"The  Return  of  Youth"  and 

"Tree  Burial",  the  last  two  named  having  been 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Even  when  he  wrote  of  "June"  he  managed  to  infuse  into 
it  a melancholy  spirit.  June,  he  thought,  would  be  a fitting 
time  for  his  burial.  This  morbidity,  or  at  least  decided 
seriousness,  on  his  part,  may  be  attributed  to  the  emphasis 
on  death  which  he  had  heard  reuttered,  again  and  again,  while 
a small  child;  also  to  the  fact  that  he  was  of  a serious  cast 
of  mind,  and  the  idea  of  death  was  never  absent  from  his 
thoughts.  He  must  have  perused  in  his  father's  extensive 
library  some  of  the  poems  of  poets,  such  as  Gray,  Collins 
and  Young,  who  composed,  because  of  their  emphasis  on  death. 
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^ the  so-called  "Graveyard  School  of  Poetry".  We  are  pleased, 

however,  that  he  could  change  at  will  to  a more  cheerful 
^ mood  as  typified  in  his  delightful  "Robert  of  Lincoln." 

Bryant  has  been  called  by  various  critics  at  various 
times  the  American  Wordsworth.  Now,  if  the  critics  meant 
that  statement  to  be  based  on  the  emphasis  which  both  placed 
on  nature,  the  statement  is  correct;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Bryant  was  the  conscious  imitator  of  Wordsworth  or  that 
his  poems  reflected  the  ideas  of  the  English  poet.  With  the 
consideration  in  mind  that  they  both  looked  closely  at  Nature 
and  drew  from  her  their  inspiration,  and  that  the  phases  of 
Nature  were  largely  the  subjects  of  their  poems,  we  can  see 
little  credence  in  the  theory  that  Bryant  appropriated  the 
spirit  of  Wordsworth  for  his  own.  A true  poet  can  be  affect- 
ed by  foreign  influence  without  becoming  a servile  copyist* 
Bryant  is  not  Wordsworth’s  Imitator.  Rather  he  is  a kindred 
spirit  and  brother.  It  is  true  that  in  the  lives  and  works 
of  both  men  there  were  similarities,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  differences  of  a substantial  sort  existed. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  similarities  in  their  re- 
spective works.  Both  men  had  a preference  for  solitude, 
for  in  a state  of  absolute  quietude  they  could  commune  more 
) intimately  with  the  spirit  of  nature.  This  preference  was 

initiated  in  childhood  when  each  poet's  environment  was  ad- 
mirably conducive  to  his  poetical  tendencies. 
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Both  Bryant  and  Wordsworth  were  the  only  purely  repre- 
sentative nature  poets  of  their  respective  countries.  To 
be  sure,  others  had  striven  to  represent  natiire,  but  they 
were  not  so  successful  as  these  two  interpreters  of  whom  I 
speak.  In  England  the  contemporaries  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley 
Byron,  and  Coleridge,  had  infused  some  lovely  descriptions 
of  nature  into  their  works,  but  the  essential  body  of  their 
work  partook  of  a different  nature ; Shelley  was  a revoliLi-' 
tionist  who  was  warring  against  convention  and  tradition  in 
ordinary  life.  Byron  was  also  revolting,  but  he  was  partic- 
ularly averse  to  tyranny  in  government.  Coleridge,  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Wordsworth,  was  a dreamer  whose  fault  of 
indecision  was  the  cause  of  his  failure  in  life. 

In  America,  the  poets  who  devoted  any  considerable 
time  to  the  depiction  of  nature  did  it  as  a secondary  empha- 
sis. Whittier  was  a virile  anti-slave  crusader  and  a spokes 
man.  Emerson  was  chiefly  an  essayist  and  philosopher. 
Longfellow  interested  himself  in  translations  of  European 
Literature,  and  in  American  folk-lore.  Each  poet,  then, 
since  he  represented  his  native  country,  chose  its  peculiar 
scenery  to  dwell  on  for  nature  descriptions. 

Both  poets  had  prolonged  literary  careers.  Bryant's 
was  unusually  long  for  it  extended  over  a period  of  seventy 
years,  (1808-1878).  However,  in  this  time  he  produced  com- 
paratively little,  writing  less  than  Keats,  whose  life  ended 
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at  the  early  age  of  tv/enty-five . Nevertheless,  we  must 
remember  clearly  that  he  carried  on  his  Journalistic  ca- 
reer during  the  early  period  of  his  v/riting,  while  Words- 
v/orth  was  unencumbered  and  naturally  could  give  more  of 
his  time  to  poetry. 

The  power  of  Nature  to  heal,  comfort,  rest  and  inspire 
was  relegated  by  each  bard  to  her.  Bryant  seeks  refresh- 
ment in  forest  depths  and  river  banks,  e.g.  "Green  River." 


emotion  reflected  in 


Wordsworth 


tranquillity.  This  he  illustrates  in  "Tintern  Abbey."  He 
gives  Nature  the  power  not  only  to  refresh  and  comfort  but 
stresses  more  than  does  Bryant  her  power  to  give  spiritual 
Joy,  wisdom  and  moral  teachings.  This  added  idea  of  his  is 
brought  out  in  "The  Recluse"  in  which  he  says  that  all  se- 
crets of  wisdom  may  be  found  in  intimate  comraunings  with 


nature 


Sounds  sreemed  to  impress  each  poet,  for  they  are  apt- 
ly and  faithfully  recorded.  Yet  of  the  two,  Wordsworth 
had  a more  deep-rooted  fascination  for  them  than  did  Bry- 
ant, who  seemed  to  prefer  to  sing  about  the  more  massive 
aspects  of  Nature. 

God  was  revealed  in  Nature  to  both  of  her  songsters. 
Wordsworth  dwells  more  on  the  internal  life  of  Nature  than 
does  his  American  kindred-spirit.  He  views  Nature  as  im- 
bued with  a mysteriously  divine  power — "the  light  of  setting 
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sims . ” He  paid  particular  attention  to  sounds  which  were  • 
^ of  external  nature,  but  even  they  seemed  to  emanate  from 

the  spirit  with  whom  he  loved  to  speak.  Bryant  communed  ■ 
with  the  invisible  as  well  as  visible.  The  best  example 
of  this  occurs  in  "A  Forest  Hymn".  He  injected  into  his 
nature  poems  the  spirit  of  his  Puritan  fathers,  reveren- 
tial awe. 

Both  employed  the  exquisite,  stately  metre  of  blenk 
verse  in  their  poems.  Bryant’s  with  its  sombre  spirit  and 
charming  cadences  is  typically  his  own.  Wordsworth’s  on 
the  whole  is  more  ponderous  and  dragging.  Possibly  we  ac- 
quire this  impression  from  the  extremely  long  passages  some 
of  which  seem  tiresome.  Others  of  these  passages  are  in- 
spired with  such  lofty  ideas,  exquisite  word  pictures,  and 
the  like,  that  they  are  recalled  with  the  name  of  their  au- 
thor. Wordsworth  then  surpasses  his  "counterpart"  in  the 
length  of  passages,  but  Bryant  excels  in  the  penetrating 
beauty  of  single  lines. 

Each  man  showed  a tendency  to  insert  moralizing  bits 
into  his  v;ork.  Bryant  looked  on  Nature  with  a sad  calmness 
as  Wordsworth  did  in  many  of  his  finest  moods,  but  he  falls 
short  of  the  art  of  hiding  his  intention  that  Wordsv/orth 
^ possessed. 

Simplicity  in  expression  was  aimed  at  by  both  bards 
of  nature.  Wordsworth’s  was  the  simplicity  of  perfect  ex- 
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pression.  This  was  the  result  of  hard  work.  His  sister 
Dorothy  tells  us  in  her  Jo-urnal  that  '’William  has  come 
hack  tired;  he  has  spent  all  the  day  in  thinking  of  an  ad- 
jective  for  the  cuckoo  • Bryant's  simplicity  is  his  charm. 

His  poems  are  never  obscure,  for  he  would  not  do  what  he 
did  not  countenance  in  others. 

Having  considered  their  essential  likenesses,  we  shall 
concern  ourselves  now  with  their  contrasting  points.  Words- 
worth has  written  poems  of  exceptional  length.  In  them  .there 
are  many  gorgeous  descriptions  and  pithy  thoughts,  but  they 
likewise  contain  much  that  might  well  have  been  omitted. 

Bryant  never  wrote  a very  long  poem.  His  inspirations  were 
revealed  to  us  in  terse  lines  of  singular  beauty.  His  thoughts 
were  not  so  heavy  as  Wordsworth's,  and  so  a shorter  poem 
length  was  more  fitting  for  him. 

I have  already  stated  in  the  preceding  sentence  that 
Bryant's  thoughts  were  not  so  profound  as  Wordsworth's.  This 
is  likewise  true  of  his  h\iman  sympathy  and  revelation  of 
spiritual  truth.  The  obvious  was  more  likely  in  Bryant's 
work,  as  was  the  commonplace.  He  possessed  a cold  spirit 
and  therefore  could  not  rise  to  the  passionate  heights  in 
favor  of  his  fellow  men.  He  speaks  in  an  unlovely  fashion 
in  "Green  River"  of  his  task  of  working  for  "the  dregs  of 
men'."  This  is  not  true  of  Wordsworth  in  his  feeling  for 
his  fellow-man.  Because  of  his  ever-increasing  love  for 


(1)  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  "Journal". 
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nature,  he  came  more  and  more  in  sympathy  with  man  and  his - 
problems.  This  he  divulges  to  us  in  "The  Excursion^ Book  IV 
But  let  us  not  think  that  Bryant  was  misanthropic.  This  is 
not  true.  It  was  merely  the  fact  that  the  love  of  nature 
in  Bryant’s  heart  was  never  correlated  with  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  man. 

Wordsworth  was  primarily  the  typical  Romanticist.  He 
discarded  all  remnants  of  the  previous  period  of  Classi- 
cism and  brought  into  literature  the  new,  more  vitalized, 
more  sensible  regard  for  nature.  Bryant,  although  pos- 
sessed of  Romantic  tendencies  in  his  preference  for  the 
subjects  of  Nature. and  Death,  seemed  to  re-echo  the  deca- 
dent stresses  of  the  "Graveyard  Poets"  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury in  his  attitude  toward  Nature  as  the  mighty  tomb  of 
man.  The  various  aspects  of  nature,  he  thought,  were  mere 
decorations  of  the  Inevitable  sepulchre  of  the  world.  The 
pessimistic  viev/  of  Death  as  expressed  in  Bryant's  "Thana- 
topsis"  to  which  I have  already  referred  is  the  outcome  of 
three  forces  in  his  life.  The  first  influence  was  the  poet 
ry  of  the  Graveyard  Poets — the  "Elegy  " of  Gray,  Young’s 
"Night  Thoughts",  and  Collin’s  "Odes".  The  second  force 
was  the  stern  morality  of  his  Puritan  teachings  which  is 
reflected  in  his  "Thanatopsis"  and  other  poems.  The  last 
reason  for  his  melancholic  emphasis  is  found  in  his  own 
serious  temperament. 
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With  Wordsworth,  the  depths  of  human  character  are  ex- 
plored and  national  life  forms  the  basis  and  inspiration  of 
many  lofty  idealizations.  Bryant  has  no  desire  to  celebrate 
individuals.  If  he  glows  at  the  mention  of  a name,  we  find 
it  is  not  a person  he  is  celebrating,  but  rather  the  quali- 
ties of  the  Individual  abstracted  from  him  and  idealized. 

He,  unlike  Wordsworth,  would  retire  from  ’’the  haunts  of  men” 
as  often  as  possible  to  forget  amid  the  beauties  of  nature 
the  misery  of  the  crowd,  to  revive  the  delightful  memories 
of  his  boyhood,  and  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  ’’the  Spirit 
which  doth  all  things  unite”.  Wordsworth  would  study  the 

characteristics  of  his  fellov/-men  and  write  about  them,  see- 
ing all  the  time  in  these  outward  qualities  a reflection  of 
the  divine • 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  is  not  revealed  to  us  by  Bryant 
as  it  is  by  Wordsworth.  Nevertheless,  Bryant  does  show  a 
most  Important  factor  of  Nature  to  us.  We  need  poets  to 
make  the  moral  law  beautiful  in  o\ir  eyes.  Bryant  has  done 
this  for  us,  within  his  own  limits.  He  has  shown  how  that 
moral  beauty  belongs  to  Nature.  ’’The  Forest  Hymn”,  ’’Green 
River”,  and  a number  of  other  poems  bear  witness  to  this 
great  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  us. 

Bryant  did  not  reach  the  depths  of  human  thought  or 
contemplation  in  his  poems  that  Wordsworth  did.  His  ”To  a 
Waterfowl”  and  "Thanatopsis ”,  which  are  generally  conceded 


( 1 )Wordsworth,  ’’Tintern  Abbey”. 
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to  be  his  best,  do  not  rank  with  Tintern  Abbey’s  lofty 
thought  conceptions  and  dignified  style,  but  they  are  no- 
ble poems  psssessing  dignity,  ease,  spiritual  emphasis, 
and  are  expressive  of  the  author’s  individuality. 

In  most  of  Wordsworth’s  familiar  poems  we  find  a sen- 
sitive recognition  of  nature  as  a high,  serene,  calm  and 
sometimes  beautiful  force.  We  learn  love  and  reverence 
for  this  force  which  affords  us  peace,  quiet,  comfort^ and 
shelter.  We  detect  his  attachment  to  New  England  landscape. 
Much  beauty,  tenderness,  virtuous  reverie^ and  noble  thought 
are  found  in  his  work,  but  nature  does  not  vary  with  its 
changing  seasons.  It  is  October  sunshine  or  shade,  all  the 
year.  The  pines  send  out  one  song  and  the  flowers  speak  in 
monotone.  Sometimes  Bryant  tries  to  catch  the  feminine  splr- 
itjin  nature,  as  in  the  fetching  "Sella"  and  "Little  Children 
of  the  Snow,"  but  the  wood-nymph,  nature,  is  not  perceived 
by  him. 

I have  tried  to  suggest  in  the  preceding  lines  the 
points  of  similarity  and  of  contrast  between  these  two  ma- 
jor nature  poets.  Regardless  of  their  various  differences 
and  likenesses,  the  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
each  reflected  the  nature  of  his  own  country  in  a splendid 
fashion,  and  the  chief  likeness  is  found  in  their  devotion 
to  the  inspiration  of  their  childhood  days.  Nature. 
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SUMMARY 


In  this  discussion  of  the  nature  poetry  of  Bryant 
and  Wordsworth  we  first  traced  the  development  of  the  inter- 
est in  nature  poetry  in  our  language,  beginning  with  Chaucer, 
whose  choice  descriptions  fostered  a love  for  nature,  and 
continuing  through  to  the  Romanticists . In  their  work  we 
discerned  a decided  change  of  feeling  toward  nature,  the  feel- 
ing of  love,  friendship  and  companionship,  which  so  charac- 
terized the  work  of  both  Wordsworth  and  Bryant.  We  noted  the 
particular  emphasis  which  each  of  the  major  Romanticists 
placed  on  the  various  phases  of  nature’s  life,  all  of  which 
showed  a far  deeper  and  subtler  appreciation  of  nature  by 
them,  whether  they  portrayed  her  more  friendly  or  her  stern- 
er moods . 

Next  we  surveyed  the  field  of  nature  poetry  in  America 
before  the  advent  of  Bryant  and  found  that  at  various  times 
attempts  had  been  made  to  describe  nature  by  our  early  writ- 
ers but  that  because  of  the  recent  connection  we  had  had  with 
England  their  natural  tendency  was  to  imitate  the  ways  of  the 
English  poets  and  to  tell  of  English  birds,  flowers,  and  trees. 
Also,  they  spoke  more  of  cultivated  and  pleasing  landscapes 
rather  than  of  the  wilder  forms . But  before  the  Revolution 
the  feeling  for  nature  in  her  more  majestic  moods  began  to 
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receive  expression.  The  most  sympathetic  treatment  of  our  - 
country’s  peculiar  nature  forms  before  the  work  of  Bryant 
was  that  of  Philip  Freneau  whose  charming  descriptions  made 
him  outstanding  as  a keen  observer  of  nature.  His  more  som- 
bre moods  prepared  us  for  the  similar  ones  of  Bryant;  par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  his  emphasis  on  Death. 

We  concluded  this  preliminary  discussion  by  saying  that 
the  decided  change  in  the  interpretation  of  Nature  in  both 
England  and  America  which  emphasized  the  love  of  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  was  not  due  to  the  singular  influence  of 
any  one  Individual,  but  was  rather  a phase  of  the  Roman- 
tic Movement. 

The  scenery  of  the  Lake  District  was  inspirational  to 
the  boy  Wordsworth,  The  diversity  of  nature’s  forms  in  this 
locality  he  faithfully  records  in  his  works.  His  real  edu- 
cation seemed  to  be  taught  to  him  by  nature  as  he  tramped 
softly  on  the  woodland  paths  which  skirted  charming  lakes 
and  absorbed  her  beauties  or  was  chided  by  her  for  misdeeds 
which  he  had  committed  in  boyish  fashion.  These  lessons 
usually  came  to  him  when  he  was  alone  and  his  mind  was  high- 
ly attuned  to  the  slightest  sounds  of  the  forests.  His  at- 
tention was  often  called  to  beauties  of  nature  by  his  sister 
Dorothy,  who  was  the  playmate  of  his  childhood,  and  who  guld 
ed  him  after  the  trying  period  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
seek  solace  in  the  beauties  of  the  visible  world. 
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I mentioned  the  fact  and  quoted  illustrations  to  prove 
that  Wordsworth  early  acquired  the  feeling  that  a spiritual 
and  mysterious  power  was  in  the  hills  and  the  lovely  places 
which  he  frequented.  This  feeling  came  to  him  while  he  com- 
muned with  the  Spirit  of  the  woods.  He  describes  his  early 
spiritual  feelings  concerning  nature  in  his  later  poems 
when  he  is  recalling  his  childhood  experiences.  By  his  own 
sensitive,  meditative  nature  Wordsworth  was  well-fitted  to 
portray  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  world. 

Then  we  find  that  environmental  influences  also  affect- 
ed Bryant's  love  for  nature.  We  saw  hov/  he  was  virtually 
forced  to  turn  to  nature  in  his  youth  to  seek  comfort  when 
the  severe  discipline  of  his  Puritanical  grandfather,  and 
the  monotony  of  school  life  displeased  him.  His  own  local- 
ity also  afforded  him  diverse  pleasures  along  the  lines  of 
nature  study.  He,  too,  preferred  to  walk  alone  to  seek  the 
guiding  spirit  of  his  forest  trees.  His  father  was  the  one 
who  encouraged  him  to  write . The  tender  and  receptive  na- 
ture which  was  his  and  his  personal  tendency  to  meditate 
upon  the  more  serious  aspects  of  life  brought  him  to  nature 
for  his  source  of  study  rather  than  to  man.  Even  while 
working  in  behalf  of  man  as  a journalist,  his  heart  skipped 
back  to  nature,  and  he  was  not  content  until  he  gave  him- 
self tip  wholly  to  the  contemplation  and  love  of  her  various 
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The  poetry  of  both  Wordsworth  and  Bryant  reflected  the 
nature  of  their  respective  countries.  Wordsworth  appreci- 
ated the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  surroundings  and  tried  to 
make  others  do  so . No  mountain  landscapes  had  ever  before 
been  drawn  so  fully,  accurately  or  beautifully  as  were  his* 
Bryant  likewise  described  the  natiire  of  his  own  country 
faithfully.  He  disregarded  the  precious  stress  on  English 
subjects  and  the  stereotyped  expressions  which  had  been  used, 
and  Infused  into  his  poems  his  own  personality  as  well  as 
that  of  the  virgin  forests  which  he  admired  so  intensely. 

He  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  American  po- 
etry and  Impressed  the  people  in  England  by  this  fact. 

Next  I have  mentioned  in  detail  the  birds  which  Words- 
worth dealt  with  in  his  poems . He  notes  every  movement  of 
the  bird  he  is  describing  and  thus  gives  his  reader  a com- 
plete picture.  In  this  respect,  his  "Skylark”  is  exquisite. 
The  Cuckoo  seems  to  be  his  favorite,  for  it  is  the  subject 
of  no  less  than  ten  poems.  The  powers  of  man  are  given  to 
these  creatures  and  so  well  does  he  associate  the  powers 
with  them  that  we  think  of  the  bird  almost  as  a person. 

Wordsworth  was  particularly  sensitive  to  the  sounds  of 
nature  and  he  describes  in  his  poems  the  slightest  murmur 
of  the  wind  with  a definite  decisiveness  which  is  remarkable 
and  which  substantiates  the  theory  that  his  senses  were  par- 
ticularly keen,  and  that  because  of  this,  he  heard,  saw,  and 
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felt  the  things  which  his  predecessors  had  not  been  able  to 
do . 

Bryant  also  describes  birds,  but  they  are  American  birds, 
such  as  the  song  sparrow,  the  bobolink,  and  the  waterfowl. 

The  body  of  his  references  to  birds  and  other  aspects  of  na- 
ture is  necessarily  less  than  is  Wordswortli^s, for  his  work 
is  not  so  copious  as  that  of  his  English  brother.  He  does 
not  dwell  so  much  on  the  details  concerning  the  birds,  for 
his  idea  is  to  stress  the  universal  rather  than  the  partic- 
ular. He  was  like  Wordsworth  in  his  interest  for  songs  of 
birds  rather  than  for  their  colors.  He  again,  like  Words- 
worth, draws  a spiritual  lesson  from  his  study  of  birds. 

This  is  admirably  well  expressed  in  ”To  A Waterfowl.”  Sounds, 
too,  impress  him,  particularly  those  of  wind,  trees,  and  wa- 
ter. He  admits  their  potency  to  affect  his  poetic  spirit  in 
’’June”,  ’’Lines  on  Revisiting  the  Country”,  ’’The  Rivulet”, 
and  others . 

Bryant  lacked  Wordsworth's  power  to  derive  supreme  joy 

I 

from  emotion  reflected  in  tranquillity.  This  power  is  sim- 
ply but  well  told  in  the  delightful  poem,  ’’The  Daffodils”, 
in  which  Wordsworth  says  that  this  ability  to  enjoy  beauties 
previously  seen,  heard  or  felt  is  the  ’’bliss  of  solitude.” 

We  then  view  the  way  in  which  each  poet  dealt  with  the 
flowers  and  trees  of  his  own  coiintry  and  the  animate  powers 
which  each  delegates  to  the  flowers  and  trees  of  his  choice. 
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Each  poet  agrees  that  nature  has  the  power  to  heal,  console, 
and  inspire,  but  Wordsworth  adds  other  powers  than  does  Bry- 
ant. He  stresses  the  power  of  nature  to  teach  moral  lessons 
and  yield  a spiritual  influence. 

Wordsworth’s  attitude  toward  man  and  nature  is  then  con- 
trasted with  Bryant's  viewpoint,  and  the  reasons  why  these 
differences  exist  are  explained. 

After  this,  a general  survey  Is  made  of  the  spiritual 
power  prevalent  in  the  nature  poems  of  each,  and  we  conceded 
the  fact  that  Wordsworth  felt  more  deeply  here  than  did  Bry- 
ant. Both  saw  God  in  nature  but  not  with  the  same  emphasis. 

Certain  individual  characteristics  of  each  are  now  dwelt 
upon.  Simplicity  is  found  in  each  author,  but  Bryant  has 
more  simply  stated  poems  than  does  Wordsworth.  Bryant  is  rare- 
ly ponderous,  but  we  cannot  say  that  this  is  true  of  V/ords- 
worth. 

Blank  verse  was  a popular  metre  with  both  men,  and  each 
expressed  his  own  personality  in  his  usage  of  it.  Wordsworth's 
power  lies  in  his  exquisite  passages  of  the  blank  verse  metre, 
while  Bryant's  eloquence  asserts  itself  in  splendid  single 
lines . 

Both  used  the  theme  of  Death  in  their  poems  of  nature. 
Wordsworth  showed  a genial  spirit  when  he  dealt  with  Death, 
but  Bryant  reverberates  the  melancholy  echoes  of  the  closing 
tombs.  Wordsworth's  hopes  of  a better  day  are  plainly  appar- 
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ent;  Bryart  either  gives  no  hope  or  merely  adds  an  optimis- 
tic suggestion  as  an  afterthought  to  vary  the  monotonous 
moanings  of  the  entombed. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  evaluation  of  their  various  dif- 
ferences and  likenesses.  We  found  that  the  two  held  many 
thoughts  in  common,  but  they  likewise  differed  in  many  re- 
spects. Bryant  was  not  the  imitator  of  Wordsworth,  but  a 
kindred-spirit  who  drew  inspiration  from  the  same  source 
and  in  a familiar  manner.  Both  had  a preference  for  soli- 
tude, for  in  the  quiet  state  they  could  commune  better  with 
the  spirit  of  the  universe . Each  was  fortunate  in  having 
an  environment  which  fostered  an  ardent  love  for  nature. 

Both  Wordsworth  and  Bryant  were  the  only  purely  represen- 
tative nature  poets  of  their  respective  countries.  They 
likewise  had  prolonged  literary  careers.  Each  dwelt  on  the 
power  of  nature  to  heal,  inspire  and  comfort,  and  Wordsworth 
besides  these  gave  to  nature  a spiritual  and  moral  power. 
Sounds  were  faithfully  and  carefully  recorded  by  each,  and 
Vi/ordsworth  seemed  particularly  fascinated  by  them  and  de- 
voted to  their  representation.  God  was  revealed  in  nature 
to  both  men*  ^Yordsworth  dwells  more  on  the  internal  life 
than  does  Bryant.  Blank  verse  in  all  its  majesty  was  used 
as  a metrical  form.  Bryant's  exquisite  cadence  is  typically 
his  own.  Wordsworth  surpasses  him  in  the  length  of  passages, 
but  Bryant  excels  in  the  penetrating  beauty  of  single  lines. 
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Simplicity  of  expression  was  characteristic .of  e^ch. 

These  two  bards  have  contrasting  points  as  well  as  sim- 
ilarities. Wordsworth  was  prone  to  write  lengthy  poems,  but 
Bryant  never  attenq^ted  to  do  this,  for  his  thoughts  were  not 
the  type  which  would  be  embellished  by  long-drawn-out  expo- 
sitions. Bryant  was  likely  to  stress  the  obvious  and  com- 
monplace, while  Wordsworth’s  thoughts  were  more  profound. 
Wordsworth's  love  of  nature  increased  his  admiration  for  his 
fellow-men,  and  he  devoted  much  of  his  poetry  to  descriptions c 
of  individual  characters.  Bryant  who,  as  a journalist,  had 
tired  of  dealing  with  man  placed  more  insistence  on  love  of 
nature  and  only  devoted  poems  to  Individuals  when  he  wished 
to  stress  qualities  of  individuals.  Wordsworth  was  the  typ- 
ical Romanticist  who  discarded  all  clinging  remnants  of  Clas- 
sicism, while  Bryant,  although  possessed  of  Romantic  tenden- 
cies in  preference  for  the  subjects  of  nature  and  Death, 
seemed  to  reecho  the  decadent  stresses  of  the  "Gra./eyard 
School"  of  the  previous  century.  The  Spirit  of  Nature  is 
not  revealed  to  us  by  Bryant  as  it  is  by  Wordsworth.  Bryant 
has  shown  us  that  moral  beauty  is  possessed  by  Nathre . Bry- 
ant’s greatest  works  "To  A Waterfowl"  and  "Thanatopsls"^  do 
not  strike  the  depths  that  "Tintern  Abbey"  and  others  of 
Wordsworth’s  do,  but  they  are  noble  poems  of  ease,  dignity. 


spiritual  emphasis,  and  radiate  with  the  author’s  personality 
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